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CHAPTER X. 

“ Youne lady in deep mourning, sir—crape 
shawl and bonnet, sir,” said the official, in an- 
swer to my question, aided by a shilling fee ; 
“the same as asked where was the station for 
the Dover line.” 

“Yes, yes; that must be she.” 

“Got into a cab, sir, and drove off straight 
for the Sou’-Eastern.” 

* She was quite alone ?” 

“Quite, sir; but she seems used to travelling 
—got her traps together in no time, and was olf 
in a jiffy.” 

“Stupid dog!” thought 1; “with every ad- 
vantage position and accident can confer, how 
little this fellow reads of character. In this 
poor forlorn, heart-weary orphan, he only sees 
something like a commercial traveller !” 

“ Any luggage, sir? Is this yours ?” said he, 
pointing to a woolsack. 

“No,” said I, haughtily ; “my servants have 
gone forward with my luggage. I have nothing 
but a knapsack.” And with an air of dignity rT 
flung it into a Hansom, and ordered the driver 
to set me down at the South-Eastern. Although 
using every exertion, the train had just started 





when I arrived, and a second time was I obliged | 


to wait some hours at a station. Resolving to 
free myself from all the captivations of that 
tendency to day-dreaming—that fatal habit of 
suffering my fancy to direct my steps, as though 
in pursuit of some settled purpose—I calmly 
asked myself whither 1 was going—and for 
what Before I had begun the examination, 
I deemed myself a most candid, truth-observing, 
frank witness, and now I discovered that I was 
casuistical and “ dodgy” as an Old Bailey 
lawyer. I was haughty and indignant at being 
so catechised. My conscience, on the shallow 
pretext of being greatly interested about me, 
was simply prying and inquisitive. Conscience 
is all very well when one desires to appeal to it, 
and refer some distinct motive or action to its 
appreciation; but it is scarcely fair, and cer- 
tainly not dignified, for conscience to go about 
seeking for little accusations of this kind or 
that. What liberty of action is there, besides, 
to a man who carries a “detective” with him 
wherever he goes? And lastly, conscience has 
the intolerable habit of obtruding its opinion 





upon details, and will not wait to judge by re- 
sults. Now, when I have won the race, come 
in first, amid the enthusiastic cheers of thou- 
sands, I don’t care to be asked, however privateiy, 
whether I did not practise some little bit of 
rather unfair jockeyship. I never could rightly 
get over my dislike to the friend who would 
take this liberty with me; and this is exactly 
the part conscience plays, and with an insuf- 
ferable air of superiority too, as though to say, 
** None of your chafing with me, Potts! That 
will do all mighty well with the outer world, 
but Jam not to be humbugged. You never 
devised a scheme in your life that I was not by 
at the cookery and saw how you mixed the in- 
gredients and stirred the pot! No, no, old 
fellow, all your little secret rogueries will avail 
you nothing here !” 

Had these words been actually addressed to 
me by a living individual, I could not lave 
heard them more plainly than now they fell 
upon my ear, uttered, besides, in a tone of 
cutting, sarcastic derision. “1 will stand this 
no longer!” cried I, springing up from my seat 
and flinging my cigar angrily away. “ I’m cer- 
tain no man ever accomplished any high and 
great destiny in life who sulfered himself to be 
bullied in this wise; such irritating, pestering ° 
impertinence would destroy the temper of a 
saint, and break down the courage and damp 
the ardour of the boldest. Could great mea- 
sures of statecraft be carried out—could battles 
be won—could new continents be discovered, 
if at every strait and every emergency one was 
to be interrupted by a low voice, whispering, 
‘Is this a// right? Are there no flaws here ? 
You live in a world of frailties, Potts. You are 
playing at a round game, where every onc 
cheats a little, and where the rogueries are 
never remembered against him who wins. Bear 
that in your mind, and keep your cards “ up.”’” 

When 1 was about to take my ticket, a 
dictum of the great moralist struck my mind : 
“ Desultory reading has slain its thousands and 
tens of thousands ;” and if desultory reading, 
why not infinitely more so desultory acquaint- 
ance. Surely, our readings do not impress us 
as powerfully as the actual intercourse of life. 
It must be so. It is in this daily conflict with 
our fellow-men that we are moulded and 
fashioned, and the danger is, to commingle and 
confuse the impressions made upon our hearts 
—to cross the writing on our natures so often 
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that nothing remains legible! “TI will guard 
against this peril,” thought I.“ I will concen- 
trate my intentions and travel alone.” I slipped 
a crown into a guard’s hand and whispered, 
Put no one in here if you can help it.” 

As | jogged along, all by myself, I could not 
help fecling that one of the highest privileges of 
wealth must be, to be able always to buy soli- 
tude—to be in a position to say, ‘‘ None shall 
invade me. The world must contrive to go 
round without a kick from me. 1 am a self- 
contained and self-suffering creature.” If I 
were Kothschild I’d revel in this sentiment ; it 
places one so immeasurably above that busy 
ant-hill where one sees the creatures hurrying, 
hastening, and fagging “till their hearts are 
broken.” One feels himself a superior intelli- 
gence—a being above the wants and cares of 
the work-a-day world around him. 

“ Any room here?” cried a merry voice, break- 
ing in upon my musings, and at the same instant a 
young fellow, ina grey travelling suit and a wide- 
awake, flung a dressing-bag and a wrapper care- 
lessly into thecarriage,andso recklessly as to come 
tumbling over me. He never thought of apology, 
however, but continued his remarks to the guard, 
who was evidently endeavouring to induce him 
to take a place elsewhere. “No, no!” cried 
the young man; “I’m all right here, and the 
cove with the yellow hair wou’t object to my 
smoking.” 

I heard these words as I sat in the corner, 
and | need scarcely say how grossly the imper- 
tinerce offended me. That the privacy I had 
paid for should be invaded was bad enough, but 
that my companion should begin acquaintance 
with an insult was worse again, and so I deter- 
mined on no account, nor upon any pretext, 
would I hold intercourse with him, but maintain 
a perfect silence and reserve so long as our 
journey lasted. 

There was an insufferable jauntiness and self- 
satisfaction in every movement of the new 
arrival, even to the reckless way he pitched into 
the carriage three small white canvas bags, care- 
fully sealed and docketed ; the address—which I 
read—being, “‘lo H.M.’s Minister and Envoy 
at , by the Hon. Grey Buller, Attaché, &c.” 
So, then, this was one of the Young Guard of 
Diplomacy, one of those sucking Talleyrands, 
which form the hope of the Foreign-Office and 
the terror of middle-class English abroad. 

“Do you mind my smoking ?” asked he, 
abrupily, as he scraped his lucifer match against 
the roof of the carriage, showing by the prompti- 
tude of his action how little he cared for my 
reply. 

* T never smoke, sir, except in the carriages 
reserved for smokers,” was my rebukeful answer. 

“Aud | always.do,” said he, in a very easy 
tone. 

Not condescending to notice this rude re- 
joinder, 1 drew forth my newspaper, and tried 
to occupy myself with its contents. 

* Anything new ?” asked he, abruptly. 

* Not that | am aware, sir. I was about to 
cousult the paper.” 








* What paper is it ?” 

“Tt is the Banner, sir, at your service,’ 
I, with a sort of sarcasm. 

“ Rascally print—a vile, low, radical, mill- 
owning organ. Pitch it away !” 

“Certainly not, sir. Being for me and my 
edification, I will beg to exercise my own judg- 
ment as to how I deal with it.” 

“ Tt’s deuced low, that’s what it is, and that’s 
exactly the fault of all our daily papers. Their 
tone is vulgar; they reflect nothing of the 
opinions one hears in society. Don’t you agree 
with me ?” 

I gave a sort of muttering dissent, and he 
broke in quickly, 

“ Perhaps not; it’s just as likely you would 
not think them low, but take my word for it, 7’m 
right.” 

I shook my head negatively, without speaking. 

“ Well, now,” cried he, “ let us put the thing 
to the test. Read out one of those leaders. I 
don’t care which, or on what subject. Read it 
out, and I pledge myself to show you at least 
one vulgarism, one flagrant outrage on good 
breeding, in every third sentence.” 

“T protest, sir,” said I, haughtily, “I shall 
do no such thing. I have come here neither to 
read aloud nor take up the defence of the public 
press.” 

“T say, look out!” cried he; “ you'll smash 
something in that bag vou’re kicking there. If 
I don’t mistake, it’s Bohemian glass. No, no; 
all right,” said he, examining the number, “ it’s 
only Yarmouth bloaters.” 

“T imagined these contained despatches, sir,” 
said I, with a look of what he ought to have 
understood as withering scorn. 

“You did, did vou?” cried he, with a quick 
laugh. “ Well, I’ll bet you a sovereign I make 
a better guess about your pack than you’ve done 
about mine.” 

“Done, sir; I take you,” said I, quickly. 

** Well; you’re in cutlery, or hardware, or lace 
goods, or ribbons, or alpaca cloth, or drugs, ain’t 
you?” 

* T am not, sir,” was my stern reply. 

* Not a bagman ?” 

‘Not a bagman, sir.” 

“ Well, you’re an usher in a commercial aca- 
demy, or ‘our own correspondent,’ or a tele- 
graph clerk ?” 

*T’m none of these, sir. And I now beg to 
remind you, that instead of one guess, you have 
made about a dozen.” 

** Well, you’ve won, there’s no denying it,” 
said he, taking a sovereign from his waistcoat 
pocket and handing it to me. “It’s deuced odd 
how I should be mistaken. {’d have sworn you 
were a bagman!” But for the impertinence of 
these last words I should have declined to ac- 
cept his lost bet, but I took it now as a sort. of 
vindication of my wounded feelings. “* Now it’s 
all over and ended,” said he, calmly, “‘ what are 
you? I don’t ask out of any impertinent cu- 
riosity, but that I hate being foiled in a thing of 
this kind. What are you?” 

* T'll tell you what [ am, sir,’ 
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nantly, for now I was outraged beyond en- 
durance—“J’ll tell you, sir, what I am, and 
what I feel myself—one singularly unlucky in a 
travelling companion.” 

“ Bet you a five-pound note you’re not,” broke 
he in. “ Give you six to five on it, in anything 
you like.” 

“Tt would be a wager almost impossible to 
decide, sir.” 

“Nothing of the kind. Let us leave it to 
the first pretty woman we see at the station, the 
guard of the train, the fellow in the pay-oflice, 
the stoker, if you like.” 

“T must own, sir, that you express a very 
confident. opinion of your case.” 

* Will you bet ?” 

* No, sir, certainly not.” 

“ Well, then, shut up, and say no more about 
it. Ifa man won’t back his opinion, the less 
he says the better.” 

I lay back in my place at this, determined that 
no provocation should induce me to exchange 
another word with him. Apparently, he had 
not made a like resolve, for he went on: “ It’s 
all bosh about appearances being deceptive, and 
so forth. ‘They say ‘not all gold that glitters ;’ 
my notion is, that with a fellow who really 
knows life, no disguise that was ever invented 
will be successful: the way a man wears his 
hair’—here he looked at mine—“ the sort of 

loves he has, if there be anything peculiar in 
Bis waistcoat, and, above all, his boots. I don’t 
believe the devil was ever more revealed in his 
hoof than a snob by his shoes.” A most con- 
demnatory glance at my extremities accompa- 
nied this speech. 

* Must I endure this sort of persecution all 
the way to Dover?” was the question I asked of 
my misery. 

“ Look out, you’re on fire!” said he, with a 
dry laugh. And, sure enough, a spark from 
his cigarette had fallen on my trousers, and 
burned a round hole in them. 

“ Really, sir,” cried I, in passionate warmth, 
“ your conduct becomes intolerable.” 

“ Well, if I knew you preferred being singed, 
I’d have said nothing about it. What's this 
station here? Where’s your Bradshaw ?” 

“1 have got no Bradshaw, sir,” said I, with 
dignity. 

“No Bradshaw! A bagman without Brad- 
shaw! Oh, I forgot, you ain’t a bagman. Why 
are we stopping here? something smashed, | 
suspect. Kh! what! isn’t that she? Yes, 
itis! Open the door!—let me out, I say! 
Confound the lock!—let me out!” While he 
uttered these words, in an accent of the wildest 
impatience, [ had but time to see a lady, in 
deep mourning, pass on to a carriage in front, 
just as, with a preliminary snort, the train shook, 
then backed, and at last set out on its thunder- 
ing course again. “ Such a stunning fine girl !” 
said he, as he lighted a fresh cigar; “saw her 
just as we started, and thought [’d run her to 
earth in this carriage. Precious mistake I 

made, eh, wasn’t it? All in black—deep black 
—and quite alone !” 





I had to turn towards the window, not to let 
him perceive how his words agitated me, for | 
felt certain it was Miss Herbert he was describ- 
ing, and I felt a sort of revulsion to think of the 
poor girl being subjected to the impertinence of 
this intolerable puppy. 

‘Too much style about her for a governess; 
and yet, somehow, she wasn’t, so to say—you 
know what I mean—she wasn’t altogether ¢hat ; 
looked frightened, and people of real class 
never look frightened.” 

The daughter of a clergyman, probably,” said 
I, with a tone of such reproof as 1 hoped 
must check all levity. 

“Or a flash maid! some of them, now-a-days, 
are wonderful swells; they’ve got an art of 
dressing and making-up that is really sur- 
prising.” 

“T bave no experience of the order, sir,” said 
I, gravely. 

“Well, so I should say. Your beat is in the 
haberdashery or hosiery line, eh ?” 

“ Has it not yet occurred to you, sir,” asked I, 
sternly, “that an acquaintanceship brief as ours 
should exclude personalities, not to say—not to 
say ” I wanted to add “ impertinences,” 
but his grey eyes were turned full on me with 
un expression so peculiar, that I faltered, and 
could not get the word out. 

“ Well, go on—out with it : not tosay what ?” 
said he, calmly. 

I turned my shoulder towards him, and nestled 
down into my place. 

“There’s a thing, now,” said he, in a tone of 
the coolest reflection—“there’s a thing, now, that 
I never could understand, and I have never met 
the man to explain it. Our nation, as a nation, 
is just as plucky as the French—no one disputes 
it; aud yet, take a Frenchman of your class— 
the commis-voyageur, or anything that way— 
and you’ll just find him as prompt on the point 
of honour as the best noble in the land. He 
never utters an insolent speech without being 
ready to back it.” 

I felt as if I were choking, but I never uttered 
a word. 

“T remember meeting one of those fellows 
—traveller for some house in the wine trade— 
at Aviguon. It was at table d’héte, and I said 
something slighting about Communism, and he 
replied, * Monsieur, je suis Fouriériste, and you 
insult me.’ Thereupon he sent me his card by 
the waiter—‘ Paul Deloge, for the house of 
Gougon, pére et fils.” 1 tore it, and threw it 
away, saying, ‘I never drink Bordeaux wines.’ 
‘What do you say to a glass of Hermitage, 
then? said he, and flung the contents of his 
own in my face. Wasn’t that very ready? J 
call it as neat a thing as could be.” 

“And you bore that outrage,” said I, in 
triumphant delight ; “you submitted to a fla- 
grant insult like that at a public table ?” 

“T don’t know what you call ‘bearing it,’ 
said he; “the thing was done, and I had only 
to wine my face with my napkin.” 

“ Nothing more ?” said I, sneeringly. 

“ We went out, afterwards, if you mean ¢hat,” 
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said he, quietly, “and he ran me through here.” 
As he spoke, he proceeded, in leisurely fashion, 
to unbutton the wrist of his shirt, and baring his 
arm midway, showed me a pinkish cicatrice of 
considerable extent. ‘It went, the doctor said, 
within a hair’s breadth of the artery.” 

I made no comment upon this story. From 
the moment I heard it 1 felt as though 1 was 
travelling with the late Mr. Palmer, of Rugeley. 
I was, as it were, in the company of one who 
never would have scrupled to dispose of me, at any 
moment and in any way that his fancy suggested. 
My code respecting the Duel was to regard it as 
the last, the very last, appeal in the direst emer- 
gency of dishonour. The men who regarded it 
as the settlement of slight differences, I deemed 
assassins. ‘They were no more safe associates 
for peaceful citizens than a wolf was a meet 
companion for a flock of South Downs. The 
more I ruminated on this theme, the more in- 
dignant grew my resentment, and_the question 
assuned the shape of asking, “Is the great 
mass of mankind to be hectored and bullied by 
some half-dozen scoundrels with skill at the 
small sword?” Little knew J that in the ardour 
of my indignation I had uttered these words 
aloud—spoken them with an earnest vehemence, 
looking my fellow-traveller full in the face, and 
frowning. 

“ Scoundrel is strong, eh?” said he, slowly ; 
“very strong !” 

“Who spoke of a scoundrel?” asked I, in 
terror, for his confounded calm, cold manner 
made my very blood run chilled. 

“Scoundrel is exactly the sort of word,” 
added he, deliberately, “that once uttered can 
only be expiated in one way. You do not give 
me the impression of a very bright individual, 
but certainly you can understand so much.” 

I bowed a dignified assent ; my heart was in 
my mouth as I did it, and I could not, to save 
my life, have uttered a word. My predicament 
was highly perilous; and all incurred by 
what ?—that passion for adventure that had led 
me forth out of a position of easy obscurity 
into a world of strife, conflict, and difficulty. 
Why had I not stayed at home? What foolish 
infatuation had ever suggested me the Quixotism 
of these wanderings? Blondel had done it all. 
Were it not for Blondel I had never met Father 
Dyke, talked myself into a stupid wager, lost 
what was not my own; in fact, every disaster 
sprang out of the one before it, just as twig ad- 
heres to branch and branch to trunk. Shall I 
make a clean breast of it, and tell my companion 
my whole story? Shall I explain to him that at 
heart I am a creature of the kindliest impulses 
and most generous sympathies, that 1 overflow 
with good intentions toward my fellows, and 
that the problem 1 am engaged to solve is, how 
shall 1 dispense most happiness? Will he com- 
prehend me? Has he a nature to appreciate an 
organisation so fine and subtle as mine? Will 
he understand that the fairy who endows us with 
our gilts at birth is reckoned to be munificent 
when she withholds only one high quality, and 
with me that one was courage? 1 mean the 





coarse, vulgar, combative sort of courage that 
makes men prize-fighters and bargees, for as to 
the grander species of courage, 1 imagine it to 
be my distinguishing feature. 

The question is, will he give me a patient 
hearing, for my theory requires nice handling, 
and some delicacy in the developing. He may 
cut me short in his bluff, abrupt way, and say, 
“ Out with it, old fellow, you want to sneak out 
of this quarrel.” Whatam I toreply? I shall 
rejoin: “Sir, let us first inquire if it be a 
quarrel. From the time of Atrides down to the 
Crimean war there has not been one instance of 
a conflict that did not originate in misconcep- 
tions, and has not been prolonged by delusions! 
Let us take the Peloponnesian war.” A short 
grunt beside me here cut short my argumenta- 
tion. He was fast, sound asleep, and snoring 
loudly. My thoughts at once suggested escape. 
Could I but get away I fancied I could find space 
in the world, never again to see myself his 
neighbour. 

The train was whirling along between deep 
chalk cuttings, and at a furious pace; to leap 
out was certain death. But was not the same 
fate reserved for me if I remained? At last I 
heard the crank-crank of the break! We 
were nearing a station; the earth walls at either 
side receded; the view opened; a spire of a 
church, trees, houses appeared; and our speed 
diminishing, we came bumping, throbbing, and 
snorting into a little trim garden-like spot, that 
at the moment seemed to me a paradise. 

I beckoned to the guard to let me out—to do 
it noiselessly I slipped a shilling into his hand. 
I grasped my knapsack and my wrapper, and 
stole furtively away. Oh, the happiness of that 
ae as the door closed without awakening 
iim ! 

“ Anywhere—any carriage—what class you 
please,” muttered I. “There, yonder,” broke 
I in, hastily—“ where that lady in mourning 
has just got in.” 

* All full there, sir,” replied the man ; “ step 
in here.”” And away we went. 

My compartment contained but one pas- 
senger; he wore a gold band round his oil-skin 
cap, and seemed the captain of a mail steamer, 
or Admiralty agent ; he merely glanced at me 
as I came in, and went on reading his news- 
paper. 

“Going north, I suppose ?” said he, bluntly, 
after a pause of some time. “Going to Ger- 
many ?” 

“ No,” said I, rather astonished at his giving 
me this destination. “I’m for Brussels.” 

“ We shall have a rough night of it, outside ; 
glass is falling suddenly, and the wind has 
a round to the south’ard and east’ard !” 

1m sorry for it,” said I. “I’m but an in- 
different sailor.” 

* Well, Vil tell you what to do: just turn 
into my cabin, you’ll have it all to yourself; lie 
down flat on your back the moment you get 
aboard ; tell the steward to give you a strong 
glass of brandy-and-water—the captain’s brandy 
say, for it is rare old stuff, and a perfect cordial, 
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and my name ain’t Slidders if you don’t sleep all 
the way across.” 

I really had no words for such unexpected 
generosity ; how was I to believe my ears at 
such a kind proposal of a perfect stranger. Was 
it anything in my appearance that could have 
marked me out as an object for these atten- 
tions? “I don’t know how to thank you 
enough,” said I, in confusion; “and when I 
think that we meet now for the first time——” 

“ What does that signify,” said he, in the 
same short way. “I’ve met pretty nigh all of 
you by this time. I’ve been a matter of eleven 
years on this station !” 

“ Met pretty nigh all of us!” What does that 
mean? Who and what are we? He can’t 
mean the Pottses, for 1’m the first who ever 
travelled even thus far! But I was not given 
leisure to follow up the inquiry, for he went on to 
say, how in all that time of eleven years he had 
never seen threatenings of a worse night than 
that before us. 

“Then why venture out ?” asked I, timidly. 

“They must have the bags over there, that’s 
the reason,” said he, curtly; “ besides, who’s to 
say when he won’t meet dirty weather at sea— 
one takes rough and smooth in this life, eh ?” 

The observation was not remarkable for ori- 
ginality, but I liked it. I like the reflective 
turn, no matter how beaten the path it may 
select for its exercise. 

“ It’s a short trip—some five or six hours at 
most,” said he; “ but it’s wonderful what ugly 
weather one sees in it. It’s always so in these 
narrow seas.” 

“Yes,” said I, concurringly, “ these petty 
channels, like the small events of our life, are 
often the sources of our greatest perils.” 

He gave a little short grunt: it might have 
been assent, and it might possibly have been a 
rough protest against further moralising; at all 
events, he resumed his paper and read away 
without speaking. I had time to examine him 
well, now, at my leisure, and there was nothing 
in his face that could give me any clue to the 
generous nature of his offer to me. No, he was 
a hard-featured, weather-beaten, rather stern 
sort of man, verging on fifty-seven or eight. He 
looked neither impulsive nor confiding, and 
there was in the = of his mouth and the 
curve of the lines around it that peremptory 
and almost cruel decision that marks the sea 
captain. “Well,” thought I, “I must seek 
the explanation of the riddle elsewhere. ‘The 
secret sympathy that moved him must have its 
root in me; and, after all, history has never told 
that the dolphins who were charmed by Orpheus 
were peculiar dolphins, with any special fond- 
ness for music, or an ear for melody ; they were 
ordinary creatures of the deep—fish, so to say, 
taken “ex-medio acervo” of delphinity. The 
marvel of their captivation lay in the spell of 
the enchanter. It was the thrilling touch of Ais 
fingers, the tasteful elegance of Ais style, the 
Voluptuous enthralment of the sounds fe 
awakened, that worked the miracle. This man 
of the sea has, therefore, been struck by some- 





thing in my air, bearing, or address; one of 
those mysterious sympathies which are the 
hidden motives that guide half our lives has 
drawn him to me, and he has said to himself, 
‘LT like that man. Ihave met more pretentious 
people, I have seen persons who desire to 
dominate and impose more than he, but there 
is that about him that, somchow, appeals to the 
instincts of my nature, and I can say I feel 
myself his friend already.’ ” 

As I worked at my little theory, with all the 
ingenuity I knew how to employ on such oeca- 
sions, I perceived that he had put up his news- 
paper. and was gathering together, in old travel- 
er fashion, the odds and ends of his baggage. 

“ Here we are,”’ said he, as we glided into the 
station, “and in capital time, too. Don’t trouble 
yourself about your traps. My steward will be 
here presently, and take all your things down to 
the packet along with my own. Our steam 
is up, so lose no time in getting aboard.” 

I had never less inclination to play the loiterer. 
The odious attaché was still in my neighbourhood, 
and until I had got clear out of his reach I felt 
anything but security. He, I remembered, was 
for Calais, so that, by taking the Ostend boat, 
I was at once separating myself from his detest- 
able companionship. I not only, therefore, ac- 
cepted the captain’s offer to leave all my effects 
to the charge of his steward, but no sooner had 
the train stopped, than I sprang out, hastened 
through the thronged station, and made at all 
my speed for the harbour. 

Is it to increase the impediments to quitting 
one’s country, and, by interposing difficulties, to 
give the exile additional occasion to think twice 
about expatriating himself, that the way from 
the railroad to the dock at Dover is made so 
circuitous and almost impossible to discover ? 
Are these obstacles invented in the spirit of 
those official details which make banns on the 
church-door, and a delay of three weeks, pre- 
cede a marriage? as though to say, Halt, im- 
petuous youth, and bethink you whither you are 
going! Are these amongst the wise precau- 
tions of a truly paternal rule? If so, they 
must occasionally even transcend the original 
intention, for when I reached the pier the 
packet had already begun to move, and it was 
only by a vigorous leap that I gained the paddle- 
box and thus scrambled on board. 

“ Like every one of you,” growled out my 
weather-beaten friend; “always within an ace of 
being left behind.” 

“ Every one of us!” muttered I. “ What can 
he have known of the Potts family, that he 
dares to describe us thus characteristically ? 
And who ever presumed to call us loiterers or 
sluggards ?” 

“Step down below, as I told you,” whispered 
he. “It’s a dirty night, and we shall have 
bucketing weather outside.” And with this 
friendly hint I at once complied, and stole down 
the ladder. “Show that gentleman into my 
state-room, steward,” called he out from above. 
“ Mix him something warm, and look after 
him.” 
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“Ay, ay, sir,” was the brisk reply, as the 
bustling man of brandy and basins threw open 
a small door, aud ushered me into a little den, 
with a mingled odour of tar, Stilton, and wet 
mackintoshes. “ All te yourself here, sir,” said 
he, and vanished. 


SINGAPORE. 

SrncarorE has been pronounced by compe- 
tent judges to be the key of the Eastern seas. 
It plays a part little less valuable than that 
which Matta does in the Levant; but, as a 
coaling station, as a depét for provisions and 
merchandise, as a port of call and harbour of 
refuge, its importance to England is beyond 
all price. One glance at the map proves this 
to be a self-evident proposition. With a 
good harbour and a numerous population, Sin- 
gapore—which forms a sort of half-way house 
between India and China, no less than between 
the Cape and Australia—should be prized as the 
very apple of its eye by a commercial country 
like our own. 

Let us steam up to Singapore at early dawn 
on a tropical summer morning, when there 
is a silver haze lying thick on the sparkling 
channel, thicker on the muddy creeks that 
run inland through the dense vegetation, 
thickest of all upon the steaming jungle, in 
patches of brown and green, that crowds its 
multitudes of mangroves and bamboo stems 
down to the narrow stripe of sun-scorched 
beach, where the very pebbles look white-hot. 
It will be a sultry day. A light air from sea- 
ward is blowing in snatches, “in catspaws,” 
and is ruffling the water and fluttering the 
flags; but it will die away as the sun gets 
high, and already that blazing blood-red ball, 
fringed round with rays of violet, crimson, 
and orange, that represents the sun in the 
tropics, is bursting out of the sea, and seems 
to mount like a balloon above our heads. In 
front of us, as the hazy mist lifts like a gauze 
curtain from the roadstead, is the town of Sin- 
gapore. Some of the flat-roofed houses are 
handsome and solid structures enough, well 
built of brick or chunam, and gaudily painted, 
perhaps, or glaring white. In these dwell the 
substantial merchants, not European merely, for 
there are Parsees, Chinese, and Moormen, 
among the wealthier residents at Singapore, the 
owners of many of these proas and junks, with 
mat sails and bamboo yards, that are jerking at 
anchor in the tideway. On several of the better 
class of houses are various ensigns flying, a 
proof that. the consuls of different European na- 
tions inhabit them ; and then the eye lights ona 
Chinese joss-house or temple, carved and gilded, 
and gay with green painted dragons, and brass 
bells, and long streamers of flaunting scarlet. 
But the grealer part of Singapore consists of 
wretched hiovels built of bamboos, and thatched 
with leaves and reed-grass from the jungle. All 
these huts have a floor of earth beaten hard, and 
in the dwellings of those who are not in the 
most abject state of poverty there is often a neat 








flooring of bamboo, which is in its turn covered 
with mats. Built of such frail and inflammable 
materials, it is natural enough that Singapore 
should be liable to fires. Indeed, they are per- 
petually breaking out, and with alarming sud- 
denness. A Malay or a Chinese has but to 
upset the clay “firepot” with which he cooks 
his mess of rice, and instantly the sun-dried 
street, for half a mile or se, is in a light flame, 
as if the huts were constructed of phosphorous 
matches. The natives, according to immemorial 
practice, make no effort to prevent the flames 
from spreading, and so the conflagration rolls 
along, until it dies for lack of fuel, or until some 
party of European seamen or marines contrive 
to tear down a score or two of flimsy wigwams, 
and stop the fiery serpent from crawling further. 
But the suffering caused appears to be transient. 
The cane brakes are inexhaustible; mats and 
canes are in plenty, and a day or two hence you 
may see each half-roasted family settled in a 
new hut, as combustible and cheap as their old 
abode. On the sandy cliff, if a cliff it deserves 
to be called, rises the fort, with its mouldering 
bastions, and weedy embrasures, and the Union 
Jack drooping lazily on the flagstaff, as the 
breeze dies away, as if the climate did not suit 
it. A weak place that fort, with its bastions of 
sun-dried brick, its reedy ditch and low stockade, 
its old-fashioned smooth-bored guns showing 
their painted tompions out of the rank grass 
that has sprouted up around them, and, worst 
of all, its slender garrison. A battalion of Se- 
poys, a few artillerymen, and possibly a de- 
tachment of marines, make a poor protection for 
a place that may be called the very heart of 
British interests and British commerce in the 
Eastern seas. Great fears were expressed by 
some well-meaning people, during the great 
mutiny, lest the native regiment quartered at 
Singapore should revolt and massacre the few 
resident Europeans. My friend, the adjutant, 
laughed when I broached this idea to him. 
“* My dear fellow,” said he, “ Pandy knew too 
well on which side his bread was buttered. He 
wants protection from the Malays, and Moor- 
men, and Chinamen, quite as much as we ever 
did from him, out here in Singapore. ‘The 
country folks like us better than they like Master 
Pandy, with his high caste exclusiveness, J can 
tell you, and what is more, the Sepoys knew 
that as soon as they had broken out mto mu- 
tiny, the coolie fellows would have trunted them 
down for the chance of finding a rupee in their 
pockets, and they could not hope to escape by 
sea.” But although the adjutant was fearless 
of mutiny, he was not an optimist in every re- 
spect, and when I asked him what he thought 
of the probable safety of Singapore, putting the 
not impossible case of a quarrel between Eng- 
land and some other great maritime power, 
anc the equally possible case of an attempt, on 
the part of the said great maritime power, to 
snatch away from her enemy the key of the 
Kast, the adjutant looked grave, and said it 
was of no use crying out before you were 
hurt. “At any rate,” he observed, pombting 
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to the floating fortresses that lay in the channel, 
with their rows of snow-white hammocks trimly 
stowed in the nettings, their tiers of cannon, 
each gun lurking in its porthole, like a sleep- 
ing watch-dog in his kennel, quiet, but ready, 
and the dear old flag drooping heavily, a mass 
of blended colours, along the spars—“ at any 
rate, we are safe just now.” It was impos- 
sible to look at those gallant war ships, brist- 
ling with artillery and full of bold hearts, and 
not to admit the truth of what the adjutant 
said. There they lay, neat and serviceable, 


in thorough sea-going order, in the midst of 


such a medley of curiously contrasted craft as 
few harbours can show. ‘There were trans- 
ports deep laden with warlike stores, provi- 
sions, and so forth, going out to the seat of 
war in China; there were Chinese junks, clumsy 
Moorish craft from the Arabian peninsula, the 
Isles, and the eastern coast of Africa; sharp 
Malay proas, all straw-sail and cane-leek, with a 
half-naked tawny crew ; queer teak-built ships of 
“country” build, from India; and many a tall- 
sparred mercliantman, with the English colours, 
or the gay Yankee stars and stripes, at her 
mast-head. In the centre of these, in a stripe 
of clear water, lay the men-of-war, with yards 
squared and sails as neat as ina picture. I do 
not envy the man who cannot feel a thrill of 
pride when he sees his country’s flag float- 
ing so far from home, in calm strength, where 
all around is so strange and wild. There 
was the yellow town, the green jungle, the 
mangroves dipping their broad leaves in the 
water, the poison haze still lingering about the 
swamps and creeks; but there lay the frigates, 
as beautifully neat as if they had been anchored 
at Spithead, and looking the more attractive for 
the contrast with the tropic scenery. 

Still, the adjutant was forced to admit that 
the protection of a squadron could not always 
be relied upon, and that a little flotilla of gun- 
boats specially destined for the guardianship of 
the channel, would be a purchase that govern- 
ment might make without being very wantonly 
extravagant. One or two strong batteries also, 
on the water’s edge, with guns planted a fleur 
d’eau, so as to sweep the sea, would be decidedly 
an excellent investment, while the fort itself 
would be none the worse for a little strength- 
ening and a few Armstrong guns. “As for the 
garrison,” said the adjutant, “it would be 
murder to keep a great force of European 
troops on permanent duty here. But we ought 
never to be without a fair reserve of marines, 
the best seasoned troops for a tropical coast 
like this. But you have not seen the convicts ; 
and your time is short, you know, for the steamer 
will have done coaling before sundown.” 

All this time, in fact, under the blazing sun 
that made the paint and pitch blister and burn 
away on bulwark and mast, and brought hot 
drops of tar sweltering down the spars ofthe coal- 
ships like a black rain, the bare-headed coolies 
were at work, fetching coal in canoe-loads from 
the quay to the steamer. I say bare-headed, 
because, though most of the brawny, bare-limbed 


fellows, whose yellow skins were only covered 
by a cummerbund of dingy whiteness, possessed 
a pith hat, they were always throwing those 
hats down ow the deck, and paddling off for 
more coal, with the rays streaming on their 
unprotected skulls in a way that would have 
struck down a European in a moment. The 
thermometer was fearfully high; the air had 
the crisp dryness that it has in the neighbour- 
hood of a gtass furnace, and the wind that came 
in puffs from landward licked one’s face like a 
tongue of flame. ‘The convicts were differently 
employed, for many of them being natives of 
comparatively cool districts of India, they are 
less able to bear open air labour in the extreme 
heat than the Chinese or Malay coolies. The 
guard turned out as we entered tlhe court-yard, 
where, under the cool shadow of some long shed- 
like verandahs, the convicts were working at 
mat-making, oakum-picking, aud other in-door 
tasks, seated cross-legged on the ground. They 
all rose and salaamed respectfully, and stood 
with downcast eyes, and hands folded meekly on 
their breasts. ‘The adjutant said that, in spite 
of this apparent docility, there were some sad 
rogues among them, though there had been 
fewer acts of rebellion or efforts to escape since 
the most unruly had been transferred to the 
newer penal settiements in the Andaman Islands, 
I was surprised at recognising an old Colombo 
acquaintance in the native superintendent, a 
convict himself, but in receipt of a comfortable 
salary, and a regular government official. This 
man, a descendant, [ have heard, of the native 
kings of Candy, was a pet pupil of the Mission 
Schools in Ceylon. It is a pity to say it—but 
it is true—that a native generally regards know- 
ledge as a sharp-edged tool to be used for the 
basest purposes, and proceeds to use it for 
cutting himself a ready path to fortune, quite 
unembarrassed by any troublesome scruples of 
conscience. So it was with this man, Mooroo 
Apo. He had really a wonderful facility for 
caligraphy, and was a genius in all that relates 
to forgery. To recount the wills, the deeds of 
sale, trust, and conveyauce, which Mooroo Apo 
forged, the false witnesses he drilled, so well 
that no barrister of the Colombo courts could 
upset their evidence, the commercial signatures 
he counterfeited, would require a ream of 
closely-written foolscap. It seemed as if half 
the estates of Ceylon were about to change 
hands, half the merchants to become bank- 
rupts; and all men knew the constant lawsuits 
that vexed the island to be the work of the 

pattern pupil of the Mission School, Mooroo 

Apo. Happily he flew at higher game, and on 

the occasion of an attempted revolt, he forged 

and circulated a proclamation from a British 

officer, the effect of which was damaging, and 

might have been fatal to government. ‘T'rans- 

ported for life to Singapore, this man of talent 

had the sense to behave well, and in one year’s 

time he was an official even in his destined 

house of bondage: he is now superintendent. 

The adjutant drove me in his buggy down to 





the quay, where the ship’s boat was lying, and 
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the men were beginning to adjust stretchers 
and thole-pins, as the last shore stragglers came 
down to re-embark. Five minutes’ pulling, and 
we were aboard, and not too soon, for the sun 
was getting low and preparing for a final rush 
and plunge beneath the rainbow waves out west- 
ward. The breeze was rising with the evening 
tide, the anchor was dripping at the bows, all 
covered with strange ben and glistening slime 
and tiny shells, and the paddle-wheels now and 
then gave an impatient = mang like a great fish 
flapping its fins. All round the steamer crowded 
native canoes of every size, full of Malay fisher- 
men, paddling round us, and offering fish or 
fruit—delicate mangosteens, pine-apples, and 
juicy shaddocks—for sale. ‘The sun went down 
with a plunge, dyeing the waves with glory ; 
the sunset gun was fired on the bastion of the 
castle; the quick night settled on town and 
harbour and on the darkling woods, and the 
steamer began to move. As we went down 
past the jungled shore, we could hear a deep 
roar now and then issue from the thickets, the 
voice of one of the many tigers, which are said 
(and the adjutant did not doubt it) to carry off 
every year a ¢housand victims from among the 
poor coolies of Singapore. 





FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

It is probable that the greatest alterations in 
the aspect of England since the fourteenth cen- 
tury have been wrought within living memory. A 
lapse of five hundred years is a geological second, 
and no instances of upheaval or subsidence 
on a large scale are recorded within the period. 
The railway system, by its junction of town and 
country, its creative operations within its line 
of progress, and its destructive influence else- 
where, has effected in thirty years the work of 
ages. Yet the city or town keeps its cathedral, 
churches, and castle, its gateways, market-cross, 
and town-hall, scarcely altered in external ap- 
pearance. The village has still its Gothic 
church, its mill, its pond, its green, sometimes 
even its maypole. Essex, Kent, and Lincoln 
yet have their marshes ; Oxfordshire, Glouces- 
tershire, and Berkshire their forests; West- 
moreland and Cumberland their lakes; York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Surrey, their moors and 
commons. Even the Roman roads preserve 
their traces. If the bridge has somewhat 
changed its form, it has kept its position. 
Though often ruinous, the baronial castle still 
occupies the heights, and the abbey nestles 
among woods beside the stream. North, south, 
east, and west, those immemorial landmarks, the 
church and the mill, unfailingly meet the eye. 
In the rural districts, at least, the typical tim- 
bered mansion is scarcely less common than its 
successor in stucco. Prior to the present cen- 
tury the labourer’s cottage might have defied 
art-critics and antiquaries to predicate its age 
from its style. 

As with the work, so with the worker. 
Despite the medizvalists, the Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century prove themselves of the same 





calibre as those of five hundred years ago. The 
enormous increase of population has necessitated 
a greater division of labour, and created a larger 
class of brain-toilers ; but that the mettle which 
won Cressy and Agincourt has lost nothing in 
quality or quantity by the lapse of time, is pe- 
riodically demonstrated whenever a war, a rumour 
of invasion, an Arctic expedition, or a shipwreck, 
calls it forth. What national peculiarities cha- 
racterised our forefathers that do not charac- 
terise ourselves ? 

The same political and social contentions that 
we witness, agitated the Englishmen of the 
middle ages. The contest between free trade 
and protection was just as violent. Labour and 
capital were as often at war, and as quickly and 
inevitably reconciled. The readiness of the rich 
to tax, and the disinclination of the poor to pay, 
were as strongly asserted. Commercial panics 
and religious revivals were as frequent pheno- 
mena. Fraudulent bankers, swindling specu- 
lators, frantic preachers, and credulous fools, 
were quite as numerous, How little have we 
deviated from many modes of life familiar to 
medieval Englishmen! Could they reappear 
on the scene, they would recognise the main 
features of their own social fabric. The peer 
would meet his fellows in the Upper House; 
the knight-of the shire his fellows in the Com- 
mons. ‘The priest would find little difference 
in the form and arrangement of his church, 
and would remember the greatest portion of the 
service. The lawyer would have few formulas 
to forget or to learn in the process of an action 
at the Exchequer or Common Pleas. The citizen 
might take ‘his place among his brethren at 
wardmote or common council, and scarcely feel 
a stranger. The lord of the manor would hold 
his court baron, and pocket his chief rents and 
fines as of yore. If he missed his hawking, and 
thought shooting new-fangled, he would turn 
with the old zest to hunting and fishing. The 
labourer on many a farm would handle plough, 
harrow, and fork, and see no change in his tools. 
page ; then 
The .jollity at Christmas, the fasting in Lent, 
crossed-buns on Good Friday, and salt fish on 
Ash Wednesday, would go far to persuade the 
risen generation that England had stood stiil. 

There is a healthy sense in the scorn where- 
with business men of average intellect and 
education, treat the proceedings of most of 
our antiquarian societies. The error into 
which such scorners fall, is in supposing 
that the gentlemen who “communicate” their 
twaddling lucubrations touching fragments of 
Roman pipkin and medieval parchment are ar- 
cheologists. The error is natural, however, for 
until lately the professors of antiquarian science 
in England—with honourable exceptions—were 
all of this kidiiey. Accordingly, while the soil of 
the Wiltshire downs has been probed and honey- 
combed again and again, the dust on our public 
records has never been blown off. Profoundly 
acquainted with the mode in which our ancestors 
were buried, we have remained ignorant as to 
the mode in which they lived. 

But, for those who care to study the per- 
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sonal and domestic life of our forefathers 
there are daily fres materials provided. Mr. 
Hudson Turner’s Domestic Architecture, Mr. 
Shaw’s lllustrated Dress and Decoration, the 
Household Accounts published by the Rox- 
burgh and Camden Societies, are full of details 
for ample and correct medieval pictures. Dur- 
ing the last three years the present Keeper of 
the National Records, the Master of the Rolls, 
has been unearthing and publishing, through 
the commendable munificence of the powers at 
Whitehail and Downing-street, a collection of 
mauuscripts, chronicles, or historical memorials, 
of all periods connected with the public bio- 
graphy anterior to the reign of Dew the 
fighth. 

Respecting the men and women, the business 
and play, the houses, dress, and food of Eng- 
land five hundred years ago, our information 
could scarcely be fuller than itis. The amount 
of alteration and the extent of advance that we 
have made in political and social life during the 
period can ouly satisfactorily be shown in de- 
tailed sketches. 

The reader is requested to put himself unre- 
servedly in our hands for an imaginary tour 
through the England of five centuries ago; and 
he must, taking the Barmecide’s feast as a pre- 
cedent, accept the ideal as actually tangible. 
We will begin with a walk round the walls of 
London. 


One morning of the year 1360, some eighteen 
years before the close of the reign of Edward the 
Third, we are met at the landing-place of Queen- 
hithe, on the Middlesex side of the river 
Thames. It is well you have not much lug- 
gage, as the wharfage dues are heavy. The 
civic regulations, however, allow of your bring- 
ing ashore, without payment, that small malle 
or bundle of clothes. Let us give it to yonder 
varlet of the hostel to which we have com- 
mended you, situate not far hence in Thames- 
street, or Stockfishmonger-row, by the river- 
side, where the hostelers chiefly dwell. Here 
we have secured you a privy-chamber—a luxury 
not indeed universally accorded to guests, but 
not so rare amongst us as many of your tra- 
velled countrymen would have you think. Your 
host will inform you of the rules which he is en- 
foreed by the authorities to see observed by his 
guests. The law forbids the carrying of arms, 
save to the servants of royal and noble families, 
leave, therefore, your weapons, if you have any, 
with the malle. As you do not need refresh- 
ment, let us sally forth to obtain the bird’s-eye 
view of the City which you desire. 

The walls are little more than two miles 
in circuit, and as the town ditch which sur- 
rounds them has not long since been cleansed, 
the walk is a pleasant one. Turn back first, 
however, to look at the river and its bridge. 
This noble Thames, which is the glory and 
support of our City, is deservedly the object of 
iis tenderest care. The mayor and corpora- 
tion are its conservators, and bound to exercise 
the sirictest observance of the laws passed re- 


specting it. If they fail, their negligence wilbbe 
stoutly petitioned against by the citizens, to the 
king and his council. Fine and imprisonment 
of inferiors and superiors concerned, have been 
in most cases the immediate reply. The bridge, 
which has recently received repair, is not un- 
worthy of thestream. Its architect, Peter de 
Colechirche, lies buried in the chapel on the 
eastern side, where there is daily performed 
divine service. ‘That drawbridge is movable for 
the passage of vessels to this haven of Queen- 
hithe, crowded with foreign ships. We will stop 
to inspect it on another occasion, when we show 
you the chief abodes of our commerce. We 
may say, in passing, that the place takes its 
name from one of the Norman queens, to whom 
the landing-place and customs were granted by 
her husband. 

Crossing Thames-street, we see to our left the 
turning to Old Fish-street, where a fish market 
is held. Yonder house is the Bishop of Here- 
ford’s inn or mansion. It was formerly the 
residence of the Lords Montalt of Mold, in 
North Wales, and the church hard by, which 
was their chapel, retains their name in its title 
of St. Mary Monmouth. Turning to the right, 
we come to the street called La Reole, from 
yonder mansion of that name. It is often 
known as the Queen’s Wardrobe, having been 
given by our present sovereign to his late 
queen, who so used it; but of late, since her 
lamented death, he has bestowed it on his 
college of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. On the 
left, at the corner of Knightrider-street, is 
the residence of one of our wealthiest Flemish 
merchants and money-lenders, John of Ipres. 
Here, was lately an attack made by the citizens 
upon the Duke of Lancaster and Sir Henry 
Perey, who chanced to be unpopular. They 
were at dinner with the said John, when one 
of the duke’s knights brought news that the 
citizens, after a vain search at the Savoy Palace, 
were coming hither with murderous intent. 
Thereupon the duke and Sir Henry forthwith 
fled from the house, and escaped by boat into 
Surrey—on the other side of the river—taking 
refuge at the royal manor of Kennington. 


large mansion, with arched gates of Caen stone, 
the residence of the Gisors, a rich citizen 
family. It is known as Gisor’s Hall. Our 
course is across the old Roman road of Atheling 


where dwell most of our pepperers, who have 
been recently ienmentel under the title. of 
Grocers. The street into which it leads us, 
is that of Westchepe, or Chepeside, one of our 
largest thoroughfares and market-places. To 
day we will pass by these goldsmiths’ shops 
and market-stalls, which would too long detain 
us. Chepe has other than commercial. fame 
alone: it was a goodly sight, as we all remem- 
ber, in the fifth year of the new king’s-reign, 
when he held a jousting here for three days ; 
all the paving was strewn with sand, that the 
horses should not slip; and a wooden gallery 





was built across the street, whence Queen, 


Further on, in the same direction, you see a. 


or Watiing-street, and so into Sopers-lane, - 
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Philippa might gaze on the show with her 
ladies. Many a course had been run, many 
a spear shivered, and many a gallant knight 
unhorsed, when suddenly the wooden gallery, 
on which the queen and her maidens were 
seated, gave way. Though the royal party 
happily escaped harm, many others were 
grievously wounded, both of those who were 
thrown down, and those on whom the tim- 
bers fell. The king was fiercely wrath with 
the carpenters who had built up so weak a 
framework, and would have condignly punished 
them, had not the queen, ever tender-hearted, 
unwilling that the day’s tragedy should be 
rane | begged off the culprits; whereby 
she gained for herself yet more love, if that 
might be, than her sweetness of nature had 
already won from all men. To avoid accidents 
hereafter, the king ordered yonder shed of stone 
to be erected, near the church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow (not a little to its disfigurement), that 
thence the court might behold the joustings in 
safety. This shed is called the Crowne silde. 
The cross near it, in the centre of the street, is 
the Standard of Clife, where public proclamations 
are issued, and executions of felons occasionally 
take place. To the right, where you see the 
water-carts standing, is one of our largest con- 
duits. The water, which we are strictly charged 
not to waste, is brought in leaden pipes from 
the brook of Tyebourne, in the village of Pad- 
dington, of which the Lord Abbot of West- 
minster has the seignory. Advancing up Chepe, 
we pass Fryday-street, with its hide market. 
Down that further turning to the left, is the 
King’s Exchange, where the assay of metal for 
coinage is carried on. Near thereto dwell also 
the chief moneyers of the City. 

The houses are nowhere statelier in London 
than here. They appear mean to your eyes, 
doubtless, Pee Bes to structures of many 
stories high, whereas these have rarely more 
than two, of which the upper almost uniformly 
projects; yet, to our view, what is thereby lost 
m grandeur, is partly recompensed in quaint 
picturesque beauty, by the long white lines of 
overhanging chambers, and angular gables, 
mingling with the church spires and towers. 
The height of the footway, which is raised on 
piles above the road, adds to the effect presented 
by Westchepe in particular. You wil] observe 
that we use wood for building purposes far 
more commonly than stone, though, by an 
ancient regulation or Assize of the City, the 
party walls of each house are ordained to be of 
stone. We have a great liking, too, for this 
clean whitewashed aspect, to which in your 
country such objection prevails. It is not long 
since there was so great an outcry raised against 
the dyers and brewers for using sea-coal, which 
blackened the houses with smoke, that its em- 
ployment was rendered penal ; but of late years 
the needs of trade have reconciled men to the 
annoyance. These kennels on each side of the 
road are made to receive the droppings from the 
house gutters. No nuisance need arise from 
them, it the rakeres appointed by each ward to 





clear the streets of garbage do their duty. The 
pavement of the road is kept in repair by the 
civic officers, who levy a toll, called “ pavage,” 
from carts entering and leaving the gates—and 
that of the pathway by the householders, each 
of whom is bound to pave in front of his own 
house. 

We leave to our right the little church of 
St. Michael in the Quern (or Corn, from the 
market held here) and the old cross at its 
eastern end. And now comes in sight the great 
cathedral church of St. Paul, covering a space 
of nearly four acres in extent. Let us enter 
for a moment and glance at the Norman nave 
and transepts, the pointed choir, and lady 
chapel, and the rich rose window at the east. 
The high altar is a miracle of costliness and 
splendour. St. Erkenwald’s shrine yonder has 
recently been enriched by the dean and chap- 
ter with precious metals and gems, being a 
great resort of the devout, on whom many mi- 
racles have been there wrought. Beneath the 
cathedral is the crypt church of St. Faith. 
Adjoining the southern transept you see the 
circular chapter-house, which leads into the 
pointed cloister, two stories in height. Return- 
mg now to the churchyard, you see the bishop’s 
palace on the north-western side, a stately and 
spacious wee On the opposite side dwell the 
dean, prebendaries, and other dignitaries of the 
church. In this churchyard, before the wall was 
built round it, the citizens were wont to hold 
their folkmotes, or popular assemblies, being 
thereto summoned by the great bell in the 
steeple. On every Sunday forenoon, yonder 
wooden pulpit cross; with its stond steps, is 
occupied by some éloquent priest or monk, 
round whom the citizens flock. If thé weather 
be wet, the preacher takes his stand under the 
penthouse beside the cathedral, known as the 
Shroudes. 

In the street of Paternoster-row, on the right, 
dwell bead-turners for rosaries, and the writers 
of texts, aves, and paternosters. Further on in 
that direction are the mansions of the Earl of 
Warwick and the Duke of Bretagne. Passing 
down Bowyer-row, where many of the Bowyers 
dwell, we soon come upon the turning to the 
Baylye, where the City Chamberlain holds his 
court. Our course is through the gate named 
Ludgate, which takes its name from a fabled 
King of Britain, whose quaint image, with that 
of many another monarch, fabled and historic, 
adorns the front. There is a talk of shortly 
turning the gatehouse into a debtors’ prison. At 
pe like the other city gates, it is inhabited 
by a serjeant-at-arms, who, with an attendant 
provided by himself, keeps watch at night. The 
two armed men on guard, are daily furnished 
by the ward or district in which the gate is si- 
tuated. Crossing the drawbridge of the town 
ditch, which is about two hundreé feet in width, 
we are now without the walls, ‘Their mate- 
rials are ragstone and flint, with layers of vari- 
coloured tiles, and in places they are nearly 
ten feet thick, and eighteen deep. ‘The tur- 
rets, to the left, are those of the tower on tbe 
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river wall, and Baynard’s Custle, the latter a 
strong fortress beside the river, where dwells 
the Lord Fitz Walter, who enjoys hereditarily 
the office of City banner-bearer, with divers other 
privileges. The massive building not far from 
the castle, with its luxuriant gardens, is the 
monastery of the Black or Preaching Friars, a 
vast and wealthy house. Hard by it, is the 
King’s Wardrobe. The grim walls close beside 
us are those of the prison called the “ Fleet.” 
The bridge we are just crossing is built over 
the river Fleet, a tributary of the Thames, into 
which it flows not far from the Black Friars’ 
house. It rises in the heath of Hampstede, 
certain miles north of the City. The vessels 
near the bridge, are Jaden with sea-coal, char- 
coal, and lime, which they carry to and from 
the wharves on the Fleet banks. ‘The street into 
which we have entered is also known“as the 
Fleet-styeet. Though without the walls, it is yet 
a Liberty of the City, and within its jurisdic- 
tion, which extends im this direction to yonder 
posts, linked together with cliains, known as the 
“Bars.” This street is chiefly inhabited by 
brewers of ale—who, in this country, are mostly 
women—and makers of felt hats, yet has a few 
notable buildings. First on the left is the royal 
palace of St. Bridget’s, or Bride’s, near the well 
dedicated to that saint. It is an ancient resi- 
dence, and little used. Next comes the Bishop 
of Salisbury’s Inn. The monastery beyond it 
is that of the Carmelites or White Friars, and 
has of late been rebuilt for them by the muni- 
ficent hand of the Earl of Devon. That large 
building with the round church, still further on 
near the Bars, is the New Temple. You know, 
doubtless, that it derives its name from the 
Knights Templars, who removed hither from the 
Old ‘Temple in the street of Ouldburne. On the 
recent suppression of that order, the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, called “ Hospitallers,” 
shortly became its possessors, but having a 
larger establishment in Clerkenwell, they not 
long since leased the New Temple to the stu- 
dents of common law; who have converted it 
into an Inn of Court. Opposite thereto, you 
see another Inn of Court, called “Clifford’s,” 
from the lessor thereof, Dame Isabel Clifford. 
Beyond the Bars is the river-side road called 
“Strand-street.” It was sorely in need of 
aving until lately, when a tax for its repair was 
evied on all goods carried along it to the Staple 
at Westminster. Here, many lords, spiritual 
and temporal, have goodly inns, of which you 
can see but two or three; the Bishop of Exeter’s 
close on the left; the Bishop of Bath’s beyond 
it; and the Bishop of Chester’s, with the old 
stone cross before it. At that cross the judges 
have sometimes sat to try pleas. The palace 
which you can just see to the left is the Savoy, 
so called from Peter, Count of Savoy, who built it 
in the reign of our Henry the Third, whose queen 
was the count’s niece. Now the Duke of Lan- 
caster is the owner thereof, and John, the.cap- 
tive King of France, lodged there not long since. 
The bridge over the lane in the centre of the 
road is called “ Strand-bridge.” On the right of 





St. Clement’s Danes Church you see the wells of 
St. Clement’s and Holy Well; and, beyond them 
the vineyard and convent garden of the Abbey 
of Westminster, skirted by the woods of Long 
Acre. The church among the fields, in the dis- 
tance, is St. Martin’s. 

We will turn now to the right, by New-street, 
or, as it has lately been called, “ Chauncery- 
lane.” The change was made, by reason of 
the king’s having placed the House of Jewish 
Converts—that building with the chapel, to 
the right—under the supervision of the Master 
of the Rolls of Chancery. The house was 
established by Henry the Third, as a refuge for 
those who, under pressure or conviction, left 
the Jewish for the Christian faith; but, since 
the edict of Edward the First for expelling all 
Jews from England, the number of converts, 
being without replenishment, has fallen away. 
On the left, are the mansions of the Bishop of 
Chichester and the Earl of Lincoln, built on the 
site of the Black Friars monastery, when they 
removed to their new house, which you saw by 
the river. On the right, is the inn of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, The ruins just beyond it 
are those of the Old Temple. We are now in 
the street called Oldbourne, from the stream of 
that name which we shall shortly cross. The 
road to the left leads toTyebourne, where we hang 
convicted traitors and felons. Half a mile down 
the road is the royal manor of Lanesbury, 
where the king has large stables. Near it you 
may just see the walls of the Hospital of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields. The lane ia front of us, 
called “ Portpool,”” is the high northern road 
out of town. A little to the left of it, is the inn 
of the Lord Gray, by him leased to the students 
of the law. The village of Iseldune lies among 
the distant woods and fields. Our course is to 
the right, down: the hill of Oldbourne, passing 
on the left the great mansion of Sir William 
de Furnivall. Somewhat to the north, lies the 
seat of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem at 
Clerkenwell. The place takes its name from the 
clerk’s well, one of the many springs there- 
abouts, hard by which the youth of our city 
take their sport of an evening, and where shows 
and interludes are oftentimes played out. The 
garden, vineyard, and saffron fields that intercept 
our view are those of the Bishop of Ely, whose 
inn stands a little further down the hill. Be- 
yond the river, to the right, is the Smooth Field, 
which is vulgarly called West Smithfield, a 
notable place for the cloth fair and cattle market 
held there. Passing on the right Thaive’s Inn, 
another abode of law students, rented of an 
armourer named Thaive, we cross the bridge 
over the Fleet where it receives the Oldbourne. 
The river is known hereabouts as the River of 
Wells, from the springs which hence feed it. 

We are now within sight of the Elms and 
Horsepool of West Smithfield. A splendid 
jousting was held here in the thirty-first year of 
the king’s reign, when he and the captive mon- 
archs of France and Scotland were spectators. 
Five years afterwards, there was a tournament 
for many days together, in the presence of the 
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king and queen, when all the chivalry of Eng- 
land and France met in the lists. On those 
elms, the City officers have hanged many a 
eailiff. There, soon after the king’s accession, 
was Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, executed 
for his treason: his body remaining on the gal- 
lows for two days and nights. The pool, wherein 
yon varlet is washing his master’s horse, takes 
the name of Horsepool from the practice which 
he follows. 

Let us pass on now, and look over the Bars, 
whence, on the right, you catch sight of a large 
monastery and chapel, erected by Sir Walter 
de Mauny for the Carthusians. The burial- 
place near it, is called Pardon Churchyard : 
therein are buried the bodies of those who die 
by their own hands, or are executed for felony, 
for whose souls the brethren of the monastery 
sing mass. The same Sir Walter purchased 
the adjoining plot of land as a burying-place 
for those who died of the great pestilence in 
the year 1348. There, also, are interred, by his 
desire, the bodies of the poor, sick, and way- 
faring, who happen to die friendless within the 
City. In front of us, you see the priory and 
hospital of St. Bartholomew, to which belong 
this soil, and thereby the tolls-of the cloth 
fair. Turning to the right, the church and 
monastery of the Franciscans or Grey Friars, 
who began life in England as a mendicant 
oiler, whose house is now among the largest 
aud most beautiful buildings in the City. You 
can now see the walls agai, with the Alders- 
gate. Just on this side of it are the mansions 
of the Duke of Bretagne and the Earl of West- 
moreland. On the other side, within the wall, 
is the ancient college of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
owning a sanctuary established by the Con- 
queror. The wooden gallery across the road, 
was built by the license of Edward the 
Virst, to enable the canons to pass from 
their lodgings to the church without soiling 
their feet. Near to the college, the Earl of 
Northumberland has a mansion. Following 
with your eye the course of the wall backwards, 
you will see the gate called Newgate, which is 
cvuverted into a prison. Hard by, are stretched 
out the precincts of the above noted house of 
the Friars Minors, on the pavement before which 
is a famous corn market. Beyond it, is a meat 
market called, from the neighbouring church, 
St. Nicholas Flesh-shambles. 

Turning towards the left, we see in the dis- 
tance the moor of Fensburie, one of the great 
City playgrounds, where are continual exhibi- 
tions of wrestling, archery, football, and other 
sports. Moving in this direction, we pass the 
chapel and hermitage of St. James-in-the-Wall, 
which is attached to the Abbey of Garendon in 
Leicestershire. In front of us is the well which 
supplies the hermitage, known as the Monk’s 
Well. On the right, we leave the street of Alder- 
manbury, where is the court or bury of our civic 
magistrates, commonly called the Guildhall. It 
is rather a mean building for so great a city, 
and may probably give place to a worthier ere 
many years, From hence, we come to the 





Cripplegate, once the haunt of lame beggars. 
The gatehouse is a debtors’ prison. The church 
just without it, is dedicated to St. Giles, the 
beggar’s patron saint. There, yonder to the 
left, is the disused cemetery of the Jews, still 
bearing a trace of their name. Hereabouts, as 
far as Fensburie, dwell the fletchers and others 
who gain their living by the archery there prac- 
tised. 

Within the walls, some distance on the right, 
is a large mansion called Bakewell Hall, for- 
merly Basing’s, from the family of that name. 
There is a talk, among our woollen traders, of 
purchasing the same house for the use of 
their trade. The street to the right of it was 
the chief haunt of the Jews before their ex- 
pulsion, and preserves their name of Jewry. The 
king has a Wardrobe House there, built on the 
site of some of the Jews’ dwellings. They had 
a synagogue at the end of the street, which was 
afterwards turned into a chapel for the Peniten- 
tial Friars. This body having decayed (in con- 
sequence of the reduction of the mendicant 
orders by the council of Lyons), the chapel has 
been annexed to the mansion of the Fitz Walters, 
adjoining. In this neighbourhood, dwell many of 
the tailors and linen-armourers. Beyond, in the 
street of Lotisburie, dwell the founders, braziers, 
and makersof kitchen wares. Advancing a little, 
you see Three-needle-street. Yonder building 
is the Hospital of St. Anthony; those swine with 
bells on their necks, feeding beside the court, are 
the property of the master or renter of the hos- 
pital, and the only animals of that unsavoury 
kind which the civic officers suffer to feed at 
large. St. Anthony is the pig’s patron. That 
church, with the graceful spiral steeple, is at- 
tached to the monastery of the Augustine 
Friars, and is among the most renowned of 
the City churches, by reason of its containing 
the dust of so many of our mightiest nobles and 
worthiest citizens. 

The course of the walls now leads us past the 
fen of Moorfields on the left, at the corner of 
which are the kennels of the hounds where- 
with the mayor and aldermen hunt stags and 
other beasts of chase in Epping Forest. Leav- 
ing the stream of Walbrooke on the right, we 
come to the Bishopsgate. ‘Those large buildings 
in the distance beyond the walls, are the priory 
and hospital of St. Mary, known as St. Mary’s 
Spital, whose brethren are worthily famous for 
their bounty to the poor and sick. Yonder 
pulpit-cross in the churchyard is a place of 
public proclamation, and on certain festivals 
sermons are preached there. That field of Lolles- 
worth is a favourite playground. The ehurch 
just without the gate, is St. Butolph’s. Beside 
its churchyard is Petty France, the French 
quarter of London. To the left, you see the 
hospital of St. Mary of Bethlem, for persons 
mentally distraught. Hereabouts dwell many of 
the skinners, who have been recently incorpo- 
rated by royal license. Looking over the fields 
beyond the gate, you may note the villages of 
Shoresdich, Hochestune, Hakevly, and others. 
Within the gate, along the street of Bishopsgate, 
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you see St. Telen’s Priory of Black Nuns, with 
ihe parish church dedicated to the same saint. 
Beyond it, is the mansion of the Nevills, called 
Leadenhall. At the four-faced crossway or car- 
feux, by the corner of this house, are placed the 
stalls of the poulterers who are not freemen. 
The steeple on the other side is that of St. 
Andrew’s church, known as Undershaft, because 
every May-day a taller maypole or shaft is set up 
beside it. 

The town ditch has here acquired the name 
of Houndsditch, from the noisome practice of 
casting dead dogs therein. Notwithstanding 
this, che neighbourhood is too near the fields 
not to be a favourite resort. You may see it 
crowded on Fridays, and other fast days, with 
pious and charitable citizens, for whose alms 
divers bedridden people dwelling in these cot- 
tages wait cmpetenile at the open windows, 
holding out a linen cloth and a pair of beads, as 
tokens that they will recompense the gift with 
a The large building to the right is the 
-riory of the Holy Trinity. The gate to which 
we are approaching, is the Aldgate, the name 
whereof attests its antiquity. The church be- 
side it is St. Botolph’s. Beyond, is the Abbey 
of the Nuns of St. Clare, commonly called the 
Minories. The farm where the cows are feed- 
ing, is atiached to the nunnery. The ward with- 
out the walls is known as the Portsoken or 
Knighten Guild, from a company of gallant 
knights on whom the Saxon king Edgar be- 
stowed it. The church in the fields beyond is 
Whitechapel, or St. Mary Matfelm. The latter 
name has received many ingenious explanations, 
all wide of the mark. A learned brother of the 
Hospitallers, who has visited the Holy Land, 
informed us that the word is Hebrew, and sig- 
nilies “ with the child.” 

Passing through the postern-gate, we are now 
on Tower-hill, and within view of the Tower, 
the stateliest and the strongest fortress in the 
kingdom. ‘The western gate and its adjacent 
bulwark are the newest parts of the building. 
The fosse round them is of great size, and being 
a royal precinct, it is a capital crime to bathe 
therein. * the bulwark are kept divers lions and 
leopards under safe charge. Close behind the 
‘Tower, isthe Hospital of St.Catherine. Totheeast, 
beyond the walis, you see East Smithfield, with 
its burial-ground for the plague-stricken in 1348. 
There, too, is the new Cistercian monastery 
called Grace Abbey, or East Minster, lately 
founded by the king in gratitude for his escape 
from shipwreck. ‘Thence you may pass, if you 
will, through avenues of dee to the suburbs of 
Radcliffe and Shadwell. The church tower 
among the fields, in the distance, is that of 
Stebeulede or Stebenheth, a village where the 
Bishop ‘of London has a palace. Beside the 
river, is Wapping, on the shore of which you 
can see the gallows whereon our brave seamen 
hang any pirates whom they chance to capture. 
Those vessels which throng the Pool are of all 
nations. The Flemish scuts are freighted with 
wheat and firewood. ‘The Hanse ships bear 
Wax, copper, tin, and other wares to Queen- 





hithe. Yonder French vessels are laden with 
the wines of Gascony, which they will unship 
at the Vintry; those oyster Lubeck-boats ave 
bound for Billingsgate. 

Letus pass down Tower-street. In Hart-street, 
to the right, the Friars of the Holy Cross, com- 
monly called Crouched Friars, have their house. 
Beyond it, is the former haunt of the poorer 
Jews, still known as Poor Jewry. Close beside 
us, is the King’s Chapel of Allhallowes, Barking. 
Further on, we come to Mincheon-lane, so called 
from the nuns or minchuns of St. Helen’s, who 
own many houses therein. Here, dwell most of 
the Genoese traders, known to the vulgar as 
galley-men, from the vessels in which they 
voyage. Their landing-place of Galley-key is 
hard by, in Thames-street. Hence, we pass 
into Eastchepe, where dwell the butchers and 
cooks. Here, is a flesh and fish market; 
and ready-cooked dishes of divers sorts may 
be also had. Beyond, on the left, is New Fish- 
street, with its market adjoining London-bridge. 
The fish-wharf of Billingsgate is hard by. Our 
course is into Fen-church-street, across the 
little brook of Langbourne. ‘To the left is the 
market of Graschirche, where corn, vegetables, 
salt, and other commodities are sold. Beyond, 
uear the corner of the entrance to London- 
bridge, you see a large stone mansion, which 
was the residence of our lamented Edward 
Prince of Wales. ‘The church on the opposite 
side is dedicated to St. Magnus. ‘To the right 
you see where Eastchepe leads into Candlewyke- 
street, which takes its name from the candle- 
wrights, who, with many of the drapers and 
weavers, reside there. Opposite to where we 
stand, is Lombard-street, the resort of the great 
Italian money-lenders. 

Turning to the right hand, let us pass into 
Cornehill-street, which, next to Wesichepe, is 
our most populous and busy thoroughfare. This 
street and its neighbourhood form a separate 
liberty, or soke, of the Bishop of London, who 
has divers privileges and immunities herein. 
Among them, is the possession of a seignorial 
oven, whereat all his tenants are bound to bake 
their bread, and pay him therefore the due of 
furnage. ‘These sokes were formerly more nu- 
merous than now, but have fallen into decay, 
greatly to the benefit of the civic magistrates, 
with whose rules of trade and jurisdiction over 
felons they did grievously interlere. Those that 
stillremain, are chiefly inthe hands of ecclesiastics. 
Yonder circular building is the inn, a place of 
custody for incontinent persons, and other mis- 
doers. ‘Those two churches are St. Peter’s and 
St. Michael’s. On the western side of the 
latter, are placed the stalls of the poulterers, 
who are freemen of the city. We are here ina 
world of markets. The street takes its name 
from an ancient corn-market here holden. In the 
centre of the road, stand sellers of bread, cheese, 
and herbs. ‘Those carts beside the pathway are 
laden with charcoal and firewood for sale. Here, 
too, you may purchase bows and quivers, with 
every kind of wooden and iron implement that 
you can want. Passing down the street, we 
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come to Birchover-lane, where the fripperers, or 
sellers of old clothes, dwell. Of an evening, you 
may often see an eve-cheping or night-market of 
these fellows on London-bridge: yet, being 
against the laws of the City, it is sometimes 
put down by force. Leaving to the left an 
ancient house, formerly a royal residence, we 
come upon the Stokkes-market, where flesh and 
fish are sold on flesh and fish days. The place 
derives its name from the stocks which stood 
there. Hard by, is the church of St. Mary, 
called Wool-church, because in its haw or 
churchyard is the beam whereby wool is ap- 
pointed to be weighed. 

We have now entered the Poultry, the chief 
abode of the poulterers. Down that turning, on 
the left, where you see barges moored beside the 
house, the stream of Walbrooke flows into the 
Thames. Here is Soper’s-lane, by which we will 
repass into Thames-street. Ere you betake your- 
self to your hostel, you must glance at the vast 
stone vaults of the Vintry, where the French mer- 
chants store their wines. In this mansion, some 
few years since, Master Picard, then mayor, did 
like a king feast the king himself, with the three 
other kings of France, Scotland, and Cyprus, 
the Prince of Wales, and divers nobles. After 
the feast, we remember that the hails were 
freely thrown open to all comers who would 
play at dice and hazard. Next, you see the 
Scrope’s mansion of the Erber. Beyond, we 
catch sight of the arched gates and watch-tower 
of the Stilliard. Here, was formerly kept the 
royal steelyard, or beam, for the tronage of im- 
ports, now removed elsewhere. This place is 
at present the guildhall and storehouse of thg 
Hanse merchants, who enjoy under royal charters 
many trading privileges. ‘The last building of 
note is the mansion of Coldharborough, lately 
inhabited by Sir John Poultney, four times mayor 
of the City. Your hostel is hard by, where you 
need to repose after your travel, and at which 
for the present we leave you. 





A WRECK. 


OvERr the ragged reef rode the White Horses, 
Shaking their manes for battle; 

In the wrack of tempest midnight came down 
Upon the watching town, 

And to many eyes rose visions of corses, 
Drifting, drifting, drifting, to some iron shore, 
Where their beloved should find them never more. 

In rolled the waves, with a hoarse, furious raitle, 

And broke themselves against the Hurtle Head, 

And fell back baffled ; 
And broke themselves against poor wo.nen’s 
hearts, 
O’erwhelming them with dread, 

And thrilling them with echoes of their dead! 
Shrill cries for help, where help could never come, 
As the ship parted and the crew went down! 


Through the cloven darkness flashed the light- 
ning, 
Where to and fro upon the swollen surge, 
Tossed, like a broken straw, the splintered mast, 
And the tide rolled in fast. 
But by the lurid redness of that brightening, 





The watchers saw three sailors breast the wave, 
And cried aloud, “‘ We cannot, cannot save ! 

No boat of ours could live in such a sea!” 

And the thick darkness closed up close and dree. 


Out of the troubled east in the grey morning, 
When on the ribbed sea-sand the tide was low, 
And shrieked the south-west wind across the 
breakers, 
Gathered beneath the rocks the hardy wreckers; 
And up and down in the pale watery dawning 
Sought they the treasures left by the wild waves, 
High on the beach, and in the deep sea-caves. 


While weeping women wandered to and fro, 
Seeking their dead with loud and bitter cries, 
But found them not— 
Seeking their dead, their own beloved dead, 
And found them not. 
“ They had been saved!” cried men long years afloat; 
“ We could have saved them all in a Life-boat !” 


“ O, wives, who own One Love above the world, 
Widowed of love am I for evermore; 

While yours was safely sheltered in your arms, 
Mine, mine was drowning within sight of shore! 


“QO, mothers, who have darling sons to lose, 
Last night my first-born perished in the gale ; 
Your hope, your pride, your joy, is with you now, 
Mine lies beneath the waters, dead and pale! 


“O, children, who are shieided round with strength, 
And cherished dear in thoughtless happiness, 
My babes have none to guide them through the 
world, 
But the Great Father of the fatherless!” 


Too late, too late, the deep sea holds them fast, 
Until before high heaven we stand at last ! 

The words along the shore still float, 

All might have lived had we but a Life-boat. 


So many brave men less in the wide world, 

So many hearts bereft of love the more! 

A common tale to tell of winter nights, 

How the good ship was driven on the shore— 
How the waves broke her up upon the reef, 

And all the crew, the gallant crew, went down, 
While watchers, helpless, stood upon the beach, 
And a wail of anguish ran through the town— 
The burden of the story still the note, 

“We could have saved them all in a Life-boat!” 


DOWN A CREVASSE. 

I aRRIVED in Chamouny on the 6th of August, 
1859, with a friend and companion, an English- 
man like myself. We two had been about five 
weeks in Switzerland, and in that time had 
“ done” everything considered necessary by our 
countrymen.’ We had acquired some experience 
in glacier work, having ascended the Alitsch 
Horn, whose summit had been reached for the 
first time by an Englishman, a member of the 
Alpine Club, only two months before. We 
made the ascent successfully, and were proud 
of having been the second exploring party to 
stand on its lofty peak, nearly fourteen thousand 
feet high. On that occasion we passed two 
whole days on the snow and glacier. 

I remembered well the first glimpse I had had 
into one of those terrible crevasses which inter- 
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sect glaciers. Getting a guide to hold my hand, 
I leaned over its yawning brink and gazed 
carefully into the fathomless abyss. The two 
perpendicular walls of ice appeared to join 
together about three handed feet down; an 
appearance resulting from the convexity of the 
crevasse. Usually, I believe, the great split 
ends only where the glacier touches the ground 
beneath. 

“ No one who falls into one of these ever 
comes out alive ’ said one of our guides. “ Yes,” 
said another, “‘a man once escaped, and lives 
still at the Grindelwald; he was a chamois 
hunter, and when coming home alone over the 
glacier, his foot slipped, and he was precipitated 
into a crevasse. His fall was broken by project- 
ing ledges and blocks of ice; which, however, 
gave way as he clung to them. After falling 
three hundred feet, he reached the bottom of 
the glacier, with a leg and an arm broken. He 
found a hollow space between the ground and 
the ice, through which a stream of water ran. 
Instinetively he followed its course, despite the 

reat pain he endured, and after crawling along 
for three hours, found himself freed from the 
glacier.” 

Ordinary crevasses are from three to eight 
feet wide at top, but the sides approach each 
other rapidly, so that a man would be wedged 
in between the two walls of ice long before he 
could reach the bottom. And then, unless there 
should be ropes at hand long enough and strong 
enough, what an awful death! An unfortunate 
Russian gentleman perished thus in a crevasse 
only last year, half frozen, half squeezed to 
death, the heat of his body ever melting the 
ice, he ever sinking deeper and deeper into his 
dreadful grave. 

My companion and | ascended the Brevant, 
and, as few climbing travellers leave Chamouny 
without visiting the Mer de Glace and the 
Jardin, we arranged to make that excursion. To 
shorten our day’s work, we left Chamouny in the 
evening and slept at Montanvert, a solitary 
little mountain inn on the edge of the Mer de 
Glace. 

We were up betimes in the morning. We 
provided ourselves with some eatables, and wine, 
and started with our guide, whom we had brought 
from Courmayeur. It was a glorious morning, 
and promised well for our expedition, Our road, 
for about half an hour, was along an uneven 
path skirting the glacier, which lay below 
us on our left hand, very much crevassed and 
covered with débris. The path then came 
to an end, and the zuide said we must now 
take to the glacier. We descended on to it, 
and threaded our way among the numerous cre- 
vasses. 

‘The excursion to the Mer de Glace not being 
looked upon as a reyular glacier expedition, is 
not made with the attendant precautions of axes 
or ropes. We had neither. We were in high 
spirits, and went along at a great rate; so 
quickly, indeed, that our guide, who had fallen 
behind, cautioned us once or twice, and requested 
us to allow him to take, and keep, the lead. Just 





then, our progress was arrested by a wide cre- 
vasse. Looking to the left, I perceived that it 
terminated, some twenty feet from us, in a steep 
slope of ice, wifich I thought I could easily climb. 
As the crevasse was about sixty yards long, [ 
determined to try this slope rather than go round 
by the other end. 

Using my Alpenstock instead of an axe, there- 
fore, I began making foot holes in the ice with 
it. .The guide had now come up with us. He 
looked at the ice slope and the wide crevasse, 
and said, very seriously, “It is dangerous, let us 
go round.” By this time I had, with the aid of 
my Alpenstock, climbed about half way up the 
slope. I had already come to the conclusion that 
it was much too steep to scale without an axe, and 
had determined to retrace my steps. So, when 
the guide had spoken, I carefully stretched back 
my right leg, feeling for the last hole | had made 
in the ice. My foot went past the place, and I 
felt that I was slipping. There was not the 
least projection that I could grasp. The slope 
became perpendicular, and I fell head foremost 
into the yawning crevasse below. 

I heard a loud cry of despair from my fellow- 
travelier and the guide. My own sensations 
cannot be described, or even distinctly separated 
from the whirl and shock. I felt that I was 
being bumped from side to side between the two 
walls of ice; that I was falling a great depth; 
that I was being hurled to utter destruction—to 
a horrible death. Suddenly I felt that I was 
caught by something: that 1 hung suspended. 
I was able to take breath, and to call out for 
“A rope! a rope !” 

By the most extraordinary chance my fall 
had been arrested by a little ledge of ice which 
spanned the crevasse like a bridge. On this 
frail structure, not more than two inches wide 
at the top, and (as well as I could judge) about 
two feet deep, I had fallen, so that my head 
hung down on one side, my legs on the other. 
Instinctively and immediately, by means which 
I cannot at all recal, I raised myself from this 
dreadful position to a standing one on the 
ledge, in which there was a little niche suffi- 
ciently wide to admit one foot. I was 
now so far collected that I could hear my 
fellow-traveller saying from above, “ We never 
hoped to hear your voice again. For God’s 
sake, take heart. The guide is running to 
Montanvert for men and ropes, and will soon 
be back.” 

“Tf he is not,” I answered, “I shall never 
come up alive.” 

My position was an awful one. The little 
ledge was so narrow that I could not get both 
my feet upon it. I was, in fact, supporting 
myself on one leg, half leaning against one side 
of the crevasse and pressing my hand against 
the opposite side. Tt was perfectly smooth, 
and there was nothing to grasp. A stream of 
water poured over my shoulders, drenchiug me 
to the skin, and freezing me with its icy cold- 
ness. Overhead I could see the long narrow 
strip of blue sky, bounded by the mouth of the 
crevasse. ‘There was a terribly stolid, unreleut- 
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ing look in the intensely blue ice that. sur- 
rounded me onall sides. The grim walls of the 
crevasse looked as if they would unite to crush 
me rather than relinquish their victim. Nu- 
merous rills of water poured into the crevasse, 
but in the whole sixty yards of its length ] 
could see no projection except the little ledge 
on» which I had so miraculously chanced to 


I ventured to look down, only for an instant, 
into the fearful chasm in which I was suspended. 
At the depth to which I had fallen the crevasse 
was barely two feet wide, but downward it nar- 
rowed rapidly, and about two hundred feet below 
me the sides appeared to join. I believe that if I 
had fallen six inches on either side of the little 
ledge 1 must inevitably have been jammed in 
head dowuward, at a depth where no ropes that 
could have been brought there could possibly 
have reached me. 

I had vow been about twenty minutes stand- 
ing in this perilous position, straining every 
nerve to prevent myself from giving way, look- 
ing up at the blue sky above me and the clear 
ice on all s‘des, but seldom daring to cast 
a glance into the abyss below. Blood was 
trickling over me from a cut in my cheek, and I 
felt that my right leg (fortunately the idie 
one) was badly bruised. In the mean while 
my left leg was becoming exceedingly painful 
from the strain upon it, and I was afraid of 
losing my balance if I tried to relieve myself 
by changing to the other. I felt that 1 was 
growing benumbed by the intense cold of the 
Ice against which I was leaning, and of the 
stream of water from under which I durst not 
move. 

I called to my fellow-traveller to know if any 
one were in sight? There was no answer. I 
called sgain. No human being seemed to be 
within hearig. A dizziness came over me, as 
the thought struek me, “ He has gone to look 
if any help is coming, and he cannot find his way 
back to the crevasse. There are hundreds of 
them. 1 am lost.” 

Again I had to strain every nerve to keep 
myself from sinking; [ almost gaveup hope; | 
feit inclined to throw myself down and have the 
agony over. At that miserable time, I suddenly 
heard my friend shouting from above. He 
had gone to look if he could discern the guide ; 
and, when he turned round to retrace his steps, 
had been thunderstruck to see the surface of 
the glacier intersected by innumerable crevasses, 
all so similar in appearance as to leave him no 
landmark by which to know my living grave. 
Thank Heaven! he had caught sight of a little 
knapsack left at the mouth of the crevasse 
by the guide. This had directed him back. 
I called to him to look at his watch—five 
minutes more were past. The cold was grow- 
ing more intense. It is no figure of speech 
to say, that I felt the blood freezing in 
my ves. 1 culled to him again, to know if 
any one were in sight. It was thirty-five 
minutes since the guide had started, but not 
a soul was visible. It was most unlikely that 





he could be back so soon, for we ourselves 
had been three-quarters of an hour in coming 
thus far. 

I felt that Icould hold out but avery short time 
longer ; and besides that, I did not know at what 
moment the little ledge, which was my only 
safety, might give way under my weight. I re- 
membered that I had a large clasp-knife in my 
pocket, and I determined to try to rescue myself 
with its aid. I called to my fellow-traveller 
above that I was going to attempt it. He im- 
plored me not to try; but my situation was be- 
coming so desperate, that Ididtry. 1 began by 
making a little hole in the ice as high up as I 
could reach, large enough to admit one hand. 
My next endeavour was to cut a deep foothole 
about two feet above the ledge. I succeeded in 
this, and found that by placing my foot in it, 
holding fast by the place I had made for my 
hand, and, at the same time, pressing with my 
back against the opposite side of the crevasse 
with all my strength, I was able to raise my- 
self and stand firmly in my new position. I 
again let myself down on the ledge, and com- 
menced cutting another foothole, about two 
feet above the last. It seemed to me possible 
that in this manner 1 might escape from my 
icy prison; but, a single slip or a false step, 
and I knew L[ must be precipitated down the 
crevasse. 

L was working diligently at the second foot- 
hole, when I heard a joyful shout from above. 
“They are in sight—three men with ropes— 
running as hard as they can!” 

I steadied myself on my terribly narrow and 
slippery footing, in order to be able to seize and 
attach the rope when thrown to me. I saw the 
end of it dangling over my head. “ Merciful 
God! It will not reach me! It is too short!” 
“We have got another rope,” was answered 
from above ; and it was knotted on and lowered. 
[I caught the end, and tied it firmly round my 
waist. Grasping the rope above, with both 
hands, I gave the word. ‘The straiu began, and 
I felt that I was safe. In another minute | 
was standing on the glacier. I had been 
fifty minutes in the crevasse, during which 
time I had not lost consciousness for a single 
instant. 

When I felt myself once more upon a firm foot- 
ing, au all-pervading sense of gratitude for the 
wonderful escape I had had came over me 
aud made me faint, and I should have fallen if 
they had not held me up. This was soon over, 
aud we prepared to start for Montanvert. Be- 
fore leaving I took a last look at the mouth 
of the crevasse, which had so nearly been my 
sepulchre. 1 saw that it would have been ut- 
‘erly impossible to climb out, as 1 had been 
trying to do. The mouth was so wide that, 
as | approached it, I could have had no sup- 
port from behind; and without such support, 
not even a cat could have scaled the perpendi- 
cular wall. 

Our guide was in a terrible state, and 
had run the whole way to Montanvert; but 
could find no rope fit for the purpose in the 
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house. He was in despair, and was starting off 
to Chamouny, when two muleteers met him. 
Their mules were laden with wood fastened on 
with ropes; he begged hard for those ropes, 
telling the men that a young Englishman was 
being frozen to death in a crevasse. They 
threw the wood from the backs of the mules, 
and came to my rescue with the guide, bringing 
the ropes with them. Knotted together (it 
seemed there were three in all), they made 
up a length—about sixty feet—enough ta reach 
me. 

With the assistance of my deliverers, I was 
able to walk slowly back to Montanvert, where 
I was immediately put into a comfortable bed, 
where the injuries I had received (which were 
insignificant considering the depth 1 had fallen) 
were carefully dressed. I dreamed, with un- 
speakable dread, of what had happened, when 
lying in that bed, and I have dreamed of it in 
many beds since. I believe that nothing would 
induce me to go among ice and snow now, with- 
out a long and strong rope. ‘I offer the caution 
to all other travellers in Switzerland, out of a 
great experience and a great escape. 





THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

Berne in a humour for complete solitude and 
uninterrupted meditation this autumn, [ have 
taken a lodging for six weeks in the most un- 
frequented part of Eugland—in a word, in 
London. 

The retreat into which I have withdrawn my- 
self, is Bond-street. From this lonely spot I 
make pilgrimages into the surrounding wilder- 
ness, and traverse extensive tracts of the Great 
Desert. The first solemn feeling of isolation 
overcome, the first oppressive consciousness of 
profound retirement conquered, I enjoy that 
sense of freedom, and feel reviving within me 
that latent wildness of the original savage, 
which has been (upon the whole somewhat fre- 
quently) noticed by Travellers. 

My lodgings are at a hatterss—my own 
hatter’s. After exhibiting no articles in his 
window for some weeks, but sea-side wide- 
awakes, shooting-caps, and a choice of rough 
waterproof head-gear for the moors and moun- 
tains, he has put upon the heads of his family as 
much of this stock as they could carry, and has 
taken them off to the Isle of Thanet. His 
young man alone remains—and remains alone— 
in the shop. ‘The young man has let out the 
fire at. which the irons are heated, and, saving 
his strong sense of duty, I see no reason why 
he should taxe the shutters down. 

Happily for himself and for his country, the 
young man is a Volunteer; most happily for 
himself, or I think he would become the prey 
of a settled melancholy. For, to live surrounded 
by human hats, and alienated from human 
heads to fit them on, is surely a great endurance. 
But the young man, sustained by practising his 
exercise, and by constantly furbishing up his 
regulation plume (it is unnecessary to observe 





that, as ahatter, he is in a cock’s-feather corps), 
is resigned, and uncomplaining. On a Satur 
day, when he closes early and gets his knicker- 
bockers on, he is even cheerful. I am gratefully 
particular in this reference to him, because he is 
my companion through many peaceful hours. 
My hatter has a desk up certain steps behind 
his counter, enclosed like the clerk’s desk at 
Church. I shut myself into this place of seclu- 
sion, after breakfast, and meditate. At such 
times, I observe the young man loading an ima- 
ginary rifle with the greatest precision, and 
maintaining a most galling and destructive fire 
upon the national enemy. I thank him publicly 
for his‘companionship and his patriotism. 

The simple character of my life, and the calm 
nature of the scenes by which I am surrounded, 
occasion me to rise early. I go forth in my 
slippers, and promenade the pavement. It is 
pastoral to feel the freshness of the air in the 
uninhabited town, and to appreciate the shep- 
herdess character of the few milkwomen who 
yurvey so littke milk that it would be worth no- 
bodys while to adulterate it, if anybody were 
left to undertake the task. On the crowded 
sea-shore, the great demand for milk, combined 
with the strong local temptation of chalk, would 
betray itself in the lowered quality of the article. 
In Arcadian London, I derive it from the cow. 

The Arcadian simplicity of the metropolis 
altogether, and the primitive ways into which it 
has fallen in this autumnal Golden Age, make it 
entirely new to me. Within a few hundred 
yards of my retreat, is the house of a friend who 
maintains a most sumptuous butler. I never, 
until yesterday, saw that butler out of superfine 
black broadcloth. Until yesterday, I never saw 
him off duty, never saw him (he is the best of 
butlers) with the appearance of having any mind 
for anything but the glory of his master and his 
master’s friends. Yesterday morning, walking 
in my slippers near the house of which he is the 
prop and ornament—a house now a waste of 
shutters—I encountered that butler, also in his 
slippers, and in a shooting suit of one colour, 
and in a low-crowned straw hat, smcking an 
early cigar. He felt that we had formerly met 
in another state of existence, and that we were 
translated into a new sphere. Wisely and well, 
he passed me without recognition. Under his 
arm he carried the morning paper, and shortly 
afterwards I saw him sitting on a rail in the 
pleasant open landscape of Regent-street, perus- 
ing it at his ease under the ripening sun. 

My landlord having taken his whole establish- 
ment to be salted down, I am waited on by an 
elderly woman labouring under a chronic sniff, 
who, at the shadowy hour of haif-past nine 
o’clock of every evening, gives admittance at 
the street door to a meagre and mouldy old man 
whom I have never yet seen detached from a 
flat pint of beer in a pewter pot. The meagre 
and mouldy old man is her husband, and the 
pair have a dejected consciousness that they 
are not justified in appearing on the surface of 
the earth. They come out of some hole when 
London empties itself, and go in again when it 
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fills. I saw them arrive on the evening when I 
myself took possession, and they arrived with 
the flat pint of beer, and their bed m a bundle. 
The old man is a weak old man, and appeared 
to me to get the bed down the kitchen stairs by 
tumbling down with and upon it. They make 
their bed in the lowest and remotest corner of 
the basement, and they smell of bed, and have no 
possession but bed : unless it be (which I rather 
infer from an under-current of flavour in them) 
cheese. I know their name, through the chance 
of having called the wife’s attention, at half-past 
nine on the second evening of our acquaintance, 
to the circumstance of there being some one at 
the house door; when she apologetically ex- 
plained, “it’s on’y Mister Klem.” What be- 
comes of Mr. Klem all day, or when he goes 
out, or why, is a mystery I cannot penetrate ; 
but at half-past nine he never fails to turn up 
on the door-step with the flat pint of beer. And 
the pint of beer, flat as it is, is so much more 
important than himself, that it always seems to 
my fancy as if it had found him drivelling’ in 
the street and had humanely brought him home. 
In making his way below, Mr. Klem never goes 
down the middle of the passage, like another 
Christian, but shuffles against the wall as if en- 
treating me to take notice that he is occupying 
as little space as possible in the house; and 
whenever I come upon him face to face, he backs 
from me in fascinated confusion. The most extra- 
ordinary circumstance I have traced in connexion 
with this agedcouple, is, that there is a Miss Klem, 
their daughter, apparently ten years older than 
either of them, who has alsoa bed and smells 
of it, and carries it about the earth at dusk and 
hides it in deserted houses. I came into this 
piece of knowledge through Mrs. Klem’s be- 
seeching me to sanction the sheltering of Miss 
Klem under that roof for a single might, “ be- 
tween her takin’ care of the upper part of a 
7ouse in Pall Mall which the family of his back, 
and another ’ouse in Serjameses-street, which 
the family of leaves towng termorrer.” I gave 
my gracious consent (having nothing that I know 
of to do with it), and in the shadowy hours Miss 
Klem became perceptible on the door-step, 
wrestling with a bed ina bundle. Where she 
made it up for the night I cammot positively 
state, but, I think,in a sink. I know that with 
the instinct of a reptile or an insect, she stowed it 
and herself away in deep obscurity. In the Klem 
family, I have noticed another remarkable gift of 
nature, and that is a power they possess of .con- 
verting everything into flue. Such broken 
victuals as they take by stealth, appear (what- 
ever the nature of the viands) invariably to 
generate flue ; and even the nightly pint of beer, 
instead of assimilating naturally, strikes me as 
breaking out in that form, equally on the shabby 
gown of Mrs. Klem, and the threadbare coat of 
her husband. 

Mrs. Klem has no idea of my name—as to 
Mr. Klew, he has no idea of anything—and only 
knows me as her good gentleman. Thus, if 
doubtful whether I am in my room or no, Mrs. 
Klem taps at the door and says, “Is my good 

















gentleman here?” Or, if a messenger desiring 
to see me were consistent with my solitude, she 
would show him in with “ Here is my good gen- 
tleman,” I find this to be a generic custom. 
For, I meant to have observed before now, that 
in its Arcadian time all my part of London is 
indistinctly pervaded by the Klem species. ‘They 
creep about with beds, and go to bed in miles 
of deserted houses. They hold no companion- 
ship, except. that sometimes, after dark, two of 
them will emerge from opposite houses, and 
meet in the middle of the road as on neutral 
ground, or will peep from adjoining houses over 
an interposing barri r of area railings, and com- 
pare a few reserved mistrustful notes respecting 
their good ladies or good gentlemen. This I have 
discovered in the course of various solitary 
rambles I have taken Northward from my re- 
tirement, along the awful perspectives of Wim- 
pole-street, Harley-street, and similar frowning 
regions. ‘Their effect would be scarcely distin- 
guishable from that of the primeval forests, but 
for the Klem stragglers; these may be dimly 
observed, when the heavy shadows fall, flitting 
to and fro, putting up the door-chain, taking in 
the pint of beer, lowering like phantoms at the 
dark parlour windows, or secretly consorting 
underground with the dust-bin and the water 
cistern. 

In the Burlington Arcade, I observe, with 
peculiar pleasure, a primitive state of manners 
to have superseded the baneful influences of 
ultra civilisation. Nothing can surpass the inno- 
cence of the ladies’ shoe-shops, the artificial 
flower repositories, and the head-dress depots. 
They are in strange hands at this time of year— 
hands of unaccustomed persons, who are imper- 
fectly acquainted with the prices of the goods, 
and contemplate them with unsophisticated de- 
light and wonder. The children of these virtuous 
people exchange familiarities in the Arcade, and 
temper the asperity of the two tall beadles. 
Their youthful prattle blends in an unwonted 
manner with the harmonious shade of the scene, 
and the general effect is, as of the voices of birds 
in a grove. In this happy restoration of the 
golden time, it has been my privilege even to see 
the bigger beadle’s wife. She brought him his 
dinner in a basin, and he ate it in his arm:chair, 
and afterwards fell asleep like a satiated child. At 
Mr. Truefitt’s, the excellent hairdresser’s, they 
are learning French to beguile the time; and 
even the few solitaries left on guard at Mr. At- 
kinson’s, the perfumer’s round the corner (gene- 
rally the most inexorable gentlemen in London, 
and the most scornful of three-and-sixpence), 
condescend a little as they drowsily bide or recal 
their turn for chasing the ebbing Neptune on 
the ribbed sea-sand. From Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell’s, the jewellers, all things are absent 
but the precious stones, and the gold and silver, 
and the soldierly pensioner at the door with his 
decorated breast. I might stand night and day 
for a month to come, in Saville-row, with my 
tongue out, yet not find a doctor to look at it 
for love or money. ‘The dentists’ instruments 
are rusting in their drawers, and their horrible 
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cool parlours, where people pretend to read the 
Every-Day Book and not to be afraid, are doing 

enance for their grimness in white sheets. The 
fisht-weight of shrewd appearance, with one eye 
always shut up, as if he were eating a sharp 
gooseberry in all seasons, who usually stands at 
the gateway of the livery stables on very little 
legs under a very large waistcoat, has gone to 
Doncaster. Of such undesigning aspect is his 

uileless Yard now, with its gravel and scarlet 
snag and the yellow Break housed under a glass 
roof in a corner, that I almost believe I could 
not be taken in there, if I tried. In the places 
of business of the great tailors, the cheval- 
glasses are dim and. dusty for lack of being 
looked into. Ranges of brown paper coat and 
waistcoat bodies look as funereal as if they were 
the hatchments of the customers with whose 
names they are inscribed ; the measuring tapes 
hang idle on the wall; the order-taker, left on 
the hopeless chance of some one looking in, 
yawns in the last extremity over the books of 
patterns, as if he were trying to read that enter- 
taining library. The hotels in Brook-street have 
no one in them, and the staffs of servants stare 
disconsolately for next season out of all the win- 
dows. The very man who goes about like an erect 
Turtle, between two boards recommendatory of 
the Sixteen Shilling Trousers, is aware of him- 
self as a hollow mockery, and eats filberts while 
he leans his hinder shell against a wall. 

Among these tranquillising objects, it is my 
delight to walk and meditate. Soothed by the 
repose around me, I wander insensibly to con- 
siderable distances, and guide myself back by 
the stars. Thus, I enjoy the contrast of a few 
still partially inhabited and busy spots where all 
the lights are not fled, where all the garlands 
are not dead, whence all but [ have not de- 
parted. Then, does it appear to me that in this 
age three things are + le required of 
Man in the miscellaneous thoroughfares of the 
metropolis. Firstly, that he have his boots cleaned. 
Secondly, that he eat a penny ice. Thirdly, that 
he get himself photographed. Then do I specu- 
late, What havethose seam-worn artists been who 
stand at the photograph doors in Greek caps, 
sample in hand, and mysteriously salute the public 
—the female public with a pressing tenderness — 
to come in and be “took”? What did they do with 
their greasy blandishments, before theera of cheap 
photography ? Of what class were their previous 
victims, and how victimised ? And how did they 
get, and how did they pay for, that large col- 
lection of likenesses, all purporting to have been 
taken inside, with the taking of none of which 
had that establishment any more to do than with 
the taking of Delhi? 

But these are small oases, and I am soon back 
again in metropolitan Arcadia. It is my im- 
pression that much of its serene and peaceful 
character is attributable to the absence of cus- 
tomary Talk. How do 1 know but there may 
be subtle influences in Talk, to vex the souls of 
men who don’t hear it? How do I know but 
that ‘Talk, five, ten, twenty miles off, may get 
iuto the air and disagree with me? If I get up, 








vaguely troubled and wearied and sick of my 
life, in the session of Parliament, who shall sa 
that my neble friend, my right reverend friend, 
my right honourable friend, my honourable 
friend, my honourable and learned friend, or my 
vacant and gallant friend, may not be 
responsible for that effect upon my nervous 
system? Too much Ozone in the air, I am in- 
formed and fully believe (though I have no idea 
what it is), would affect me in a marvellously 
disagreeable way ; why may not too much Talk ? 
I don’t see or hear the Ozone; I don’t see or 
hear the Talk. And there is so much Talk; so 
much too much; such loud ery, and such scant 
supply of wool; such a deal of fleeting, and so 
little fleece! Hence, in the Arcadian season, I 
find it a delicious triumph to walk down to 
deserted Westminster, and see the Courts shut 
up; to walk a little further and see the Two 
Houses shut up; to stand in the Abbey Yard, 
like the New Zealander of the grand English 
History (concerning which unfortunate man a 
rookery of mares’ nests is generally being dis- 
covered), and gloat upon the ruins of Talk. 
Returning to my primitive solitude and lying 
down to sleep, my grateful heart expands with 
the consciousness that there is no adjourned 
Debate, no ministerial explanation, nobody to 
give notice of intention to ask the noble Lord 
at the head of her Majesty’s Government five- 
aud-twenty bootless questions.in one, no term 
time with legal argument, no Nisi Prius with 
eloquent appeal to British Jury; that the air 
will to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
remain untroubled by this superabundant gene- 
rating of Talk. In a minor degree it is a deli- 
cious triumph to me to go into the club, and see 
the carpets up, and the Bores and the other dust 
dispersed to the four winds. Again New Zea- 
lander-like, I stand on the cold hearth, and 
say in the solitude, “‘ Here I watched Bore A 1, 
with voice always mysteriously low and head 
always mysteriously drooped, whispering poli- 
tical secrets into the ears of Adam’s confiding 
children. Accursed be his memory for ever an 

a day!” 

But I have all this time been coming to the 
point, that the happy nature of my retirement 
is most sweetly expressed in its being the abode 
of Love. It is, as it were, an inexpensive 
Agapemone : nobody’s speculation: everybody’s 
profit. The one great result of the resumption 
of primitive habits, and (convertible terms) the 
not having much to do, is, the abounding of 
Love. 

The Klem species are incapable of the softer 
emotions ; probably, in that low nomadic race, 
the softer emotions have all degenerated into 
flue. But with this exception, all the sharers 
of my retreat make love. 

I have mentioned Saville row. We all know 
the Doctor’s servant. We all know what a re- 
spectable man he is, what a hard dry man, what 
a firm man, what a @onfidential man: how he 
lets us into the waiting-room, like a man who 
knows minutely what is the matter with us, but 
from whom the rack should not wring the secret. 
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In the prosaic “ season,” he has distinctly the 
appearance of a man conscious of money in the 
savings bank, and taking his stand on his respec- 
tability with both feet. At that time it is as im- 

ossible to associate him with relaxation, or any 
~_ weakness, as it is to meet his eye without 
feeling guilty of indisposition. In the blest Ar- 
cadian time, how changed! I have seen him, 
in a pepper-and-salt jacket—jacket—and drab 
trousers, with his arm round the waist of a 
bootmaker’s housemaid, smiling in open day. I 
have seen him at the pump by the Albany, un- 
solicitedly pumping for two fair young creatures, 
whose figures as they bent over their cans, were 
— if I may be allowed an original expression—a 
model for the sculptor. I have seen him trying 
the piano in the Doctor’s drawing-room with his 
forefinger, and have heard him humming tunes in 
praise of lovely woman. I have seen him seated 
on a fire-engine, and going (obviously in search 
of excitement) to a fire. I saw him, one moon- 
light evening when the peace and purity of our 
Arcadian west were at their height, polk with 
the lovely daughter of a cleaner of gloves, from 
the door-steps of his own residence, across Sa- 
ville-row, round by Clifford-street and Old 
Burlington-sireet, back to Burlmgton-gardens. 
Is this the Golden Age revived, or Iron Lon- 
don? 

The Dentist’s servant. Is that man no mys- 
tery to us, no type of invisible power ? The| 
tremendous individual knows (who else does ?) | 
what is doue with the extracted teeth ; he knows | 
what goes on in the little room where something | 
is always being washed or filed; he knows what 
warm spicy infusion is put into the comfortable 
tumbler from which we rinse our wounded | 
mouth, with a gap in it that feels a foot wide ; 
he knows whether the thing we spit into is a| 
fixture communicating with the Thames, or | 
could be cleared away for a dance; he sees the | 
horrible parlour when there are no patients in it, | 
and he could reveal, if he would, what becomes | 
of the Every-Day Book then. The conviction 
of my coward conscience when | see that man 
in a professional light, is, that he knows all the 
statistics of my teeth and gums, my double | 
teeth, my single teeth, my stopped teeth, and | 
my sound. In this Arcadian rest, I am fear- | 
less of him as of a harmless powerless crea- | 
ture in a Scotch cap, who adores a young lady 
in a voluminous crinoline, at a neighbour- 
ing billiard-room, and whose passion would be 
uniufluenced if every one of her teeth were 
false. They may be. He takes them all on 
trust. 

In secluded corners of the place of my seclu- 
sion, there are little shops withdrawn from public 
curiosity, and never two together, where ser- 
vants’ perquisites are bought. ‘The cook may 
dispose of greaS@eat these modest and conve- 
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and lady’s maid, of clothes; most servants, 
indeed, of most things they may happen to lay 
hold of. I have been told that in sterner times 
loving correspondence otherwise interdicted 
may be maintained by letter through the agency 
of some of these useful establishments. In the 
Arcadian autumn, no such device is necessary. 
Everybody loves, and openly and blamelessly 
loves. My landlord’s young man loves the whole 
of one side of the way of old Bond-street, and is 
beloved several doors up new Bond-street. be- 
sides. I never look out of window but I 
see kissing of hands going on all around me. 
It is the morning custom to glide from shop to 
shop and exchange tender sentiments ; it is the 
evening custom for couples to stand hand in 
hand at house doors, or roam, linked in that 
flowery manner, through the unpeopled streets. 
There is nothing else to do bit love; and what 
there is to do, is done. 

In unison with this pursuit, a chaste sim- 
plicity obtains in the domestic habits of Ar- 
cadia. Its few scattered people dine early, live 
moderately, sup socially, and sleep soundly. It 
is rumoured that the Beadles of the Arcade, from 
being the mortal enemies of boys, have signed 
with tears an address to Lord Shaftesbury, and 
subscribed to a ragged school. No wonder! 
For they might turn their heavy maces into 
crooks and tend sheep in the Arcade, to the 
purling of the water-carts as they give the 
thirsty streets much more to drink than they can 
carry. 

A happy Golden Age, and a serene tranquillity. 
The iron 
age will return, London will come back to town, 
if 1 show my tongue then in Saville-row for half 
a minute I shall be prescribed for, the Doctor’s 
man and the Dentist’s man will then pretend 
that these days of unprofessional innocence 
never existed. Where Mr. and Mrs. Klem and 
their bed will be, at that time, passes human 
knowledge; but my hatter hermitage will then 
know them no more, nor’ will it then know me. 
‘The desk at which I have written these medita- 
tions will retributively assist at the making out 
of my account, and the wheels of gorgeous car- 
riages and the hoofs of high-stepping horses will 
crush the silence out of Bond-street—will grind 
Arcadia away, and give it to the elements in 
granite powder. 
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